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As  a  result  of  the  elections  held  on  danuary  9  last,  Dr.  Pio 
/  A  Koniero  Bosque,  chosen  hy  the  votes  of  his  fellow  citizens 
/  %  as  C'hief  Kxecutive  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  the 

next  four  years,  was  on  March  1  inducted  with  due  cere¬ 
mony  into  the  presidential  chair  reliiuiuished  at  that  time  hy  Dr. 
.Vlfonso  Quinones  Molina. 

Dr.  Romero  Hoscpie,  a  jurist  of  hifih  repute,  a  distinguished  public 
man  and  ineinber  of  the  national  democratic  party,  was  horn  in  the 
year  IShd.  Tpon  completing  his  elementary  and  secondary  studies, 
he  entered  the  National  University,  there  to  zealously  |)ursue  the 
studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  conferred  upon  him 
in  1S89. 

Kntering  soon  afterward  on  his  two-fold  career  as  jurist  and  states¬ 
man,  Dr.  Romero  Boscpie  early  began  to  hold  important  public 
oflices,  especially  in  the  judiciary,  where,  after  occupying  for  years 
the  honorable  position  of  an  Associate  dustice,  he  achieved  the 
highest  possible  position  on  that  exalted  bench — that  of  President 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  Minister  of  Promotion,  Industries  and  Public 
Education  from  190d  to  1907,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  from  1919 
until  his  election  as  President,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  1923-1927  term. 

Dr.  Romero  Boscpie  was  also,  for  some  years,  a  distinguished 
professor  in  the  National  University,  a  position  in  which  he  revealed, 
as  in  all  other  oflices  held  hy  him,  his  rich  endowment  of  intellectual 
ability  and  a  character  of  the  highest  integrity. 

On  offering  its  respects  and  congratulations  to  Dr.  Romero  Bosque, 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  joins  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  in  wishing  for  its  new  ('hief  Executive  a  successful  and 
prosperous  administration. 
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DURING  THE  F1S('AL  YEAR  1925-2G 


By  W.  W.  CUMBKHLAXl) 

Financial  Ailri:<cr  —Iteceirer  General  of  Haiti 

D I' RING  the  fiscal  year  wliich  eloseil  on  Septeniher  192(», 
Haiti  enjoyed  nn usual  iirosperity.  An  ahundant  crop  and 
satisfactory  price  for  colfee,  which  is  the  principal  export 
commodity,  resulted  in  decided  activity  in  domestic  and 
foreijrn  commerce,  caused  the  revenues  of  the  {rovernment  to  reach 
unprecedented  heijthts  ami  resulted  in  an  improved  standard  of  living 
for  the  entire  population.  But  it  is  clear  that  humper  crops  can  not 
he  expected  each  year.  Therefore,  the  fiscal  year  l!12r)-2()  can  not 
he  regarded  as  typical,  though  there  is  every  expectation  that  within 
comparatively  few  years  the  financial  results  of  192r)-2()  may  he 
eijualed  and  exceeded.  This,  however,  is  likely  to  occur  only  as  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  more  systematically  developed 
on  a  permanent  basis.  On  the  contrary,  the  unusual  prosperity  of 
1925-26  must  he  regarded  as  in  considerable  degree  fortuitous,  due 
to  an  unusually  large  crop  of  coffee  together  with  an  exceptionally 
favorable  price. 

FOUKIG.V  CO-MMKUCE 


Foreign  commerce  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  as  follows: 


ltii|M)rts 


(loiirdtf  1 

iy|«-17  . . . I  43,l»;«t.42h 

i9i7-i!>  _ _  I  .w.mew 

iMis-iy. . I  s.’i.SsH.wi 

1M19-20  . 

iy2l>-21  ,  .'W.TWi.Cl'iW 

1H21-22.  _ _  »il,  7,'il,  :{.V. 

i»22-2;{  .  .  . . . ,  Td.Tsy.M.i  : 

192:M>4  I  73.4n().WO  ! 

1W24-2."1  . . . . .  .  ..  im,  l»*7,«.5i 

lH2.5-2<i  .  I  y4,2.'>7,t«H  ' 


Exiiorls 


(loiirdff 
44,W(4.42S 
;«,717,6S« 
12:{.Sll,0<J»i 
IIH.  1(44. 
:i2,y.')2,(44.'i 
.W.,V«1, 0.1(1 
72, 9,1.1,  (ICO 
70.4iM,(il0 
y7,ois.MO 
100.  '.(20. 02.1 


Total 


(lourdfx 
S7,  (104.  K,K) 
90.(121, 1  IN 
200,  iiyy.  i;i7 
24.1, 09(1.  (194 
02,  7149,074 

11.1.1412.40.1 

1414.744.97.1 
144, 14(12, 2;VI 
199,  2(K1,  (114.1 
19.1, 177,05.1 


Em'S.s  im- 

Excess  ex- 

j  iKirts 

IKtrts 

(lourdts 

Oou  rdtn 
1.(134,000 

12. 

2K,Kh7,4IH 
2B,  yM 

H,  lyo,  m"* 

149, 2214. 0.15 

2, 1(1,1,24.1 

2,  ,199, 0140 
4, 1(19,01.1 

1  (i,(1«2,’m.1 

>  One  Konrde  equals  20  cents  C.  S.  eurreney. 
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It  is  evident  that  imports  and  exiiorts  durinj;  lO'io-'it)  closely 
approximated  the  returns  of  1924-25,  but  the  distribution  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  favorable.  That  is,  the  value  of  imports  declined 
while  exports  increased,  thus  resulting  in  a  small  excess  of  exports 
as  compared  with  the  previous  small  excess  of  imports.  This  show¬ 
ing  was  particularly  satisfactory,  as  the  unit  price  of  coffee,  Haiti’s 
principal  export,  was  lower  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  an  even 
more  marked  decline  occurred  in  the  jiricc  of  two  other  important 
exports,  namely,  sugar  and  cotton. 

Almost  75  per  cent  of  imports  into  Haiti  were  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  thus  evidencing  the  dominant  position  which  American 
merchandise  has  acquired  in  the  Haitian  market.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  the  political  and  geographical  relations  which  exist 
between  the  two  countries.  A  large  hut  somewhat  less  degree  of 
concentration  was  exhibited  in  the  export  trade,  France  purchasing 
almost  66  per  cent  of  the  Haitian  products  which  were  shipped  abroad. 

I'ndoubtedly  a  more  satisfactory  situation  would  arise  if  less  con¬ 
centration  existed  as  to  countries  of  origin  for  imports  and  countries 
of  destination  for  exports.  Furthermore,  Haiti  is  preeminently  a 
“one-crop  country.”  As  coffee  during  1925-26  constituted  some  80 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  Haitian  exports  and  as  this  coffee  was  largely 
marketed  in  France  the  double  danger  of  commercial  depression  is 
incurred  if  either  the  Haitian  coffee  crop  or  the  French  market  should 
fall  upon  evil  days.  For  many  years  Haitian  coffee  has  enjoyed  an 
e.xcellent  reputation  in  the  European  markets,  but  as  yet  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  coffee  sold  in  the  United  States  has  been  negligible.  In 
view  of  the  eagerness  with  which  other  mild  coffees,  such  as  those 
from  Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Porto  Rico,  are  sought  by  American 
importers,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Haitian  coffee  will  ulti¬ 
mately  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 

Next  in  importance  to  coffee  is  raw  cotton,  which  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  experts  believe  that  cotton  equivalent  to  Egyptian  may 
be  developed.  Already  the  quality  is  considerably  superior  to  Ameri¬ 
can  upland  middling.  Other  exports  were  relatively  insignificant, 
the  most  prominent  of  the  minor  items  being  logwood,  cacao,  and 
sugar. 

Sugar  growing  is  gradually  being  extended  in  Haiti,  and  costs  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  other  producing  countries.  In  fact 
labor  charges  are  believed  to  be  lower  in  Haiti  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

Export  commodities  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  developed,  and 
the  policy  of  the  government  is  to  encourage  all  legitmate  enterprise. 
Foreign  capital  is  welcomed,  and  increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in 
commitments  in  Haiti.  Those  products  which  are  believed  to  offer 
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the  best  possibilities  for  tbe  invostiuent  of  foreign  capital  are  coffee, 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  sisal,  and  certain  tropical  fruits.  Because  of 
Haiti’s  easy  access  to  tbe  eastern  seaboard  of  tbe  United  States 
an  enormous  potential  market  e.xists  for  all  staples  which  can  be 
produced. 

The  antiquated  tariff  procedure  of  Haiti  was  thoroughly  revised  in 
the  past  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  importers  to  understand 
the  tariff  and  the  various  schedules  of  duty,  whereas  in  the  past  it 
was  most  difficult  to  conduct  business. 

As  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Haitian  population  advances 
through  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  tranquility,  as  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  are  developed,  as  irrigation  systems  are  installed  and  as 
educational  opportunities  are  increased,  there  is  every  reason  to 
e.xpect  that  the  present  commerce  of  Haiti  will  also  c.xpand.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  he  considered  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Haiti  was 
(juite  satisfactory  during  1925-2(>.  Prospects  for  1920-27  are  not 
equally  encouraging,  due  to  a  substantial  decline  in  quotations  for 
coffee  and  cotton.  However,  in  view  of  the  sound  economic  founda¬ 
tion  which  is  being  laid  by  the  Haitian  government  there  is  every 
promise  that  in  subsequent  years  all  past  commercial  records  will  he 
e.xceeded. 

KECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Total  revenue  receipts  of  the  Haitian  (lovernment  during  192.")-2G 
were  (ides.  45,304,048.10,  a  figure  theretofore  unapproached.  An 
advance  of  Odes.  4,870,981.10  or  12.05  per  cent  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year  was  shown,  thus  demonstrating  the  prosperity  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  Haiti,  as  the  year  1924-5  was  also  unusually  favorable. 

Customs  receipts  amounted  to  (ides.  40,594,831.74,  a  sum  which 
in  itself  was  in  e.xcess  of  total  revenues  during  the  previous  year. 
Internal  revenue  receipts  also  expanded,  and  miscellaneous  receipts 
were  only  slightly  inferior  to  the  amount  collected  in  1924-25.  The 
revenue  system  is  admittedly  not  well  balanced,  and  plans  are  already 
in  process  of  formation  for  developing  internal  revenues.  When  the 
revised  internal  revenue  system  shall  have  shown  adequate  produc¬ 
tiveness  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  diminish  and  idti- 
mately  to  abolish  the  export  taxes  which  are  now  imposed  on  such 
important  commodities  as  coffee,  logwood  and  cacao. 

Governmental  expenditures  from  revenue  amounted  to  Gdes. 
40,930,725.08.  Receipts  therefore  exceeded  expenditures  by  Gdes. 
4,433,923.03  or  10.83  per  cent.  This  is  indeed  a  comfortable  situa¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  Haitian  finances  are  concerned. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  recalled  that  expenditures  for 
practically  all  governmental  activities  were  substantially  greater  than 
during  preceding  years.  Disbursements  for  the  public  debt  fell  some 
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Giles  1,250, 000,  hut  expenditures  for  the  constahulary,  public  health, 
puhlie  works,  agricultiire,  and  vocational  education  sharply  exceeded 
those  of  all  preceding  years. 

In  order  to  realize  the  real  progress  which  has  occurred  in  the 
estahlishinent  of  Haitian  finances  on  a  sound  basis  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  expenditures  outlined  above 
have  been  for  capital  account  rather  than  merely  for  maintenance  and 
operation.  New  roads  have  been  built,  additional  bridges  installed, 
new  schools,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries  constructed.  It  is  obvious 
that  normal  annual  maintenance  will  not  be  as  great  as  original  con¬ 
struction.  Furthermore,  capital  expenditures  in  future  years  will 
tend  to  decline  as  Haiti  becomes  more  adecpiately  provided  with 
modern  equipment  and  facilities.  At  least  the  relative  burden  of 
providing  such  facilities  will  tend  to  diminish,  as  it  can  be  confidently 
expected  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  population  will  be  on 
an  ascending  scale. 

As  yet  insufficient  funds  are  available  for  public  instruction,  but 
in  the  last  few  years  expenditures  for  this  purpose  have  practically 
doubled.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  to  empha¬ 
size  education,  with  particular  attention  to  agricultural  and  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

COXCLUSIO.X 

Haitian  finances  during  1925-26  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
unusually  satisfactory,  and  commercial  activity  was  reasonably  so. 
During  the  year,  moreover,  important  financial  legislation  was  en¬ 
acted,  particularly  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  import  tariff. 

.Additional  interest  developed  in  Haiti  as  a  field  for  the  investment 
of  foreign  capital,  and  promising  new  industries  were  initiated. 
Within  a  reasonable  time  Haiti  will  probably  be  removed  from  the 
group  t)f  one  crop  countries  and  should  take  its  place  as  an  important 
source  of  supply  for  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  sisal,  and  tropical  fruits, 
as  well  as  coffee. 

The  present  administration  in  Haiti  is  progressive  and  enlightened. 
President  Borno  systematically  supports  all  legitimate  enterprise. 
Unfavorable  legislation  is  being  eliminated.  With  the  continuance 
of  law  and  order,  the  extension  of  productive  facilities  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  additional  industries,  the  economic  future  of  Haiti  may  be 
regarded  as  most  encouraging. 


OCTOBER  12,  1928— JUNE  30.  1929 


TIIK  I  boro- American  International  Exposition  of  art,  eom- 
ineree,  and  industry  at  Seville,  Spain,  will  he  ollieially 
inaugurated  on  October  12,  192K,  remaining  open  until 
the  end  of  dune,  1929. 

The  name  “Ibero-American  Exposition”  instead  of  “Hispano- 
Ameriean  F^xposition”  was  adopted  in  1922  so  as  to  include  Portugal 
and  Brazil.  Through  diplomatic  channels  invitations  have  been 
extended  to  the  United  States  and  the  Republics  south  of  the  Rio 
(Irande,  practically  all  of  which  have  expressed  their  desire  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  as  has  the  United  States.  Several  commissions  have 
visited  Seville  on  behalf  of  South  American  countries  to  study  the 
ground  preparatory  to  making  recommendations  to  their  home 
governments  as  to  their  respective  exhibits.  The  Argentine  build¬ 
ing  is  already  begun,  while  Mexico,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  the  United 
States  have  selected  sites  for  national  buildings. 

As  the  exposition  will  be  limited  to  the  exhibits  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  American  nations  discovered  or 
settled  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators  and  explorers,  none  of 
the  other  European  countries  has  been  invited  to  take  part. 

The  exposition  was  first  planned  in  1910,  actual  work  being  started 
in  1913.  The  war,  however,  caused  a  postponement  of  plans,  sev¬ 
eral  successive  dates  having  since  been  set  for  the  opening.  With 
each  postponement  the  scope  of  the  exposition  has  been  enlarged, 
until  now  the  project  calls  for  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  Europe.  Moreover,  due  to 
the  change  of  date,  the  exposition  has  reached  a  remarkably  advanced 
stage  of  completion,  many  of  the  beautiful  permanent  buildings 
of  brick,  stone,  and  tile  in  true  Andalusian  style  being  already 
erected.  By  a  royal  decree  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  exp»)- 
sition  has  recently  been  reorganized,  and  Sr.  Uruz  Conde  appointed 
Royal  Spanish  Commissioner. 

SEVILLK  AS  AN  EXPOSITION  CITY 

Seville  is  the  commercial  center  and  largest  city  of  southern  Spain. 
The  population  is  about  250,000,  making  it  the  third  or  fourth  city 
320 
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THK  PLAZA  1)E  ESPANA 

The  central  huildinc  in  the  Plar-a  view*^!  from  one  of  the  (talleries.  This  photograph  shows  only  about 
half  of  this  immense  semicircular  palace 

port  of  entry  for  the  returniii"  jralleons.  The  majority  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Spanish  America,  including:  those  of  Chiha,  Florida,  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  were  natives  of  Andalusia,  the  fertile  province  in  which  Seville 
is  located.  When  Magellan  sailed  away  on  the  first  of  all  voyages 
around  the  world,  he  raised  anchor  at  Seville,  and  to  Seville  the 
survivors  of  that  expedition  returned.  Likewise,  this  great  port  was 
the  base  for  the  voyages  of  other  great  discoverers  and  comiuerors. 

In  Seville  Cathedral  lie,  according  to  Spanish  belief,  the  bones  of 
Columbus;  the  library  collected  by  his  sou  is  stored  in  the  same 
edifice:  and  near  by  the  enormous  mass  of  documents  relating  to 


of  the  nation.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  Seville  should  be  selected 
as  the  site  of  an  exposition  of  which  the  American  countries  will 
form  a  part,  for  it  is  the  European  city  most  intimately  concerned 
with  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  New  World. 

When  ('olumbus  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Palos  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Seville,  the  latter  was  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
cities  in  the  worhl,  overshadowing  both  London  and  Paris  in  size 
and  importance.  .Vfter  America  was  dis<-overed  and  when  Spanish 
influence  was  dominant  there,  St>ville  was  the  sole  port  of  Spain  from 
which  vesstds  were  permitted  to  clear  for  the  Americas  and  the  only 
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the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Americas  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
ami  eighteenth  centuries  is  made  available  to  historians  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  in  the  famous  Archives  of  the  Indies. 

Historically  the  city  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  most  notable  in  Spain, 
and  the  lover  of  art  will  remember  it  as  the  home  of  Murillo  and 
Vela/Apiez,  while  the  tourist  finds  Seville  almost  the  only  city  where  the 
classic  customs  of  the  Spain  of  romance  and  picturesque  literature 
still  survive  in  their  entirety. 

POTEXTIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  SEVILLIAN  REGION 

.V  brief  survey  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  situation  in  south¬ 
ern  Spain  is  pertinent  to  any  discussion  of  the  practical  value  of 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  an  exposition  in  Seville. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  (luadalquivir  River  54  miles  from  the 
open  sea.  Since  the  times  of  the  Phoenicians  foreign  ships  have 
brought  their  cargoes  to  Seville  for  trade,  and  for  centuries  the  city 
was  the  most  important  port  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  however,  Cadiz,  about  70  miles  distant  from  Seville, 
began  to  assume  importance,  since  which  little  by  little  it  has  been 
winning  a  part  of  Seville’s  maritime  trade.  Then,  too,  in  the  last 
half  century  the  advent  of  large  ships  rendered  difficult  the  ascent 
to  Seville  through  the  winding  (luadalquivir.  This  condition  has 
been  corrected  by  the  recent  construction  and  completion  of  the 
.\lfonso  XIII  Canal  which  will  give  easy  passage  to  steamships  of 
as  much  as  13,000  tons  displacement.  A  large  modern  dock  system 
adjoining  the  exposition  grounds  is  nearly  finished  and  will  be  ready 
to  handle  the  heavy  freight  movement  expected. 

The  effect  of  these  port  works  on  the  international  trade  activity 
of  Seville  is  vitally  important.  The  city’s  strategic  location  as  the 
nearest  large  Atlantic  port  to  the  Strait  of  (libraltar,  and  as  the 
nearest  European  port  to  South  America,  together  with  its  position 
as  the  southern  terminus  of  Spanish  railroads,  is  confidently  expected 
to  |)lace  Seville  in  a  position  of  prime  importance  in  world  trade, 
second  only  to  Barcelona  among  Spanish  ports.  Moreover,  Seville 
has  e.xcellent  communication  by  rail  with  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and 
other  important  cities  of  Spain. 

American  ships  will  doubtless  be  placed  on  this  run  to  handle  the 
large  American  freight  movement.  A  direct  service  from  New  York 
to  Seville  would  place  American  manufactured  commodities  in  Spain 
in  15  days  and  with  only  one  handling.  Commercial  development 
is  expected  to  parallel  the  improvement  of  shipping  and  terminal 
facilities,  and  it  seems  assured  that  Seville  will  become  of  definite 
and  increasing  concern  to  American  business. 

The  region  tributary  to  Seville  is  agricultural  and  mining.  The 
United  States  gets  from  Seville  practically  all  its  cured  green  olives. 
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and  indirectly  much  of  its  olive  oil.  The  latter  is  now  to  a  large 
extent  first  shipped  to  Italy  and  later  sent  to  America. 

The  mines  near  Seville  have  been  worked  since  the  time  of  Solomon; 
the  Kio  Tinto  mine  is  possibly  the  most  famous  copper  mine  in 
Kurope.  The  district  is  also  one  of  the  largest  world  sources  of  lead, 
and  large  (piantities  of  silver,  c*)pper,  zinc,  iron,  and  sulphur  ores  are 
also  extracted  from  this  section. 

The  region  around  Seville,  while  the  most  conservative  part  of  Spain, 
has  prospered  greatly  during  the  last  decade  and  is  rapidly  adapting 
itself  to  modern  innovations.  It  has  a  high  buying  ca])acity  and  a 
rapidly  advancing  standard  of  living.  With  the  absence  of  local 


A  I’ATIO  IN  TIIK  “PLAZA  1)E  ESPANA” 

A  cnrniT  in  om-  nf  the  itatioi:  in  th<‘  M:tin  E\|Mi.siti(in  liuildin^ 


manufacturing  plants  all  manufactured  commodities  must  be  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad  or  from  the  industrial  region  of  northern  Spain. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  receptive  and  largely  undeveloped  market  for 
American  agricultural  machinery,  motor  trucks,  iron  and  steel,  lumber, 
hardware,  phosphates,  and  many  other  lines.  The  coming  exposition 
and  the  opening  of  the  port  to  large  ships  will  undoubtedly  give  an 
impetus  to  industrial  and  commercial  activities  that  will  operate  to 
the  economic  advantage  of  all  countries  taking  part  in  the  fair. 


GE.NEKAL  PLAN  OF  EXPOSITION 


The  grounds  acquired  for  the  exposition  comprise  2,400  acres  sitm 
ated  on  the  outskirts  of  Seville,  one  extreme  being  only  three-fourths 
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of  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  city  and  the  other  3  miles  distant. 
Part  of  the  area  was  formerly  a  city  park  and  the  remainder  pasture 
land.  The  Guadalquivir  Kiver  flows  along  one  side  of  the  grounds 
and  the  Tablada  Aviation  Field,  the  most  important  in  Spain,  is  also 
adjacent.  The  new  dock  system,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  will 
permit  large  ships  to  reach  Seville,  is  immediately  adjoining  the 
exposition  grounds. 

A  large  tract  near  by,  now  utilized  as  a  race  course,  golf  links, 
and  tennis  courts,  will  be  a  part  of  the  exposition  scheme  and  will  be 
enlarged  and  improved  to  include  a  field  for  track  events,  football 
stadium,  and  polo  field. 


THE  KOVAL  PAVILION 


Which  fronts  on  the  “  Plain  de  America' 


.V  Strong  point  is  being  made  of  the  artistic  appearance  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  landscape  gardening  is  being  stressed. 
The  city  park  included  in  the  exposition  area  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  while  the  semitropical  climate  of 
Seville  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  horticultural  display.  In  this  respect 
the  general  appearance  of  the  exposition  will  be  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Exposition  of  1915-16,  with  the 
difference  that  the  principal  buildings  at  the  Ibero-American  Expo¬ 
sition  will  be  more  permanent  in  character  and  that  decorative  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  bolder  in  color  and  more  lavish  in  treatment.  The 
ensemble  will,  it  is  expected,  embody  the  best  of  Spanish  and  Moorish 
architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  adapted  to  exposition  purposes  in 
a  setting  of  floral  beauty  never  before  attained  at  any  exposition. 
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A  liistorical  buildinfr  is  planned  with  exhibits  relatiiijr  particularly 
to  Spanish  discoveries  and  exploration  in  the  Americas,  both  North 
and  South.  S<‘ville  is  so  rich  in  the  history  of  wars  and  civilizations^ 
from  Hannibal  down  to  Marshal  Soult,  that  the  city  itself  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  historical  museum. 

The  largest  building  of  the  exposition  will  he  the  Spanish  Pavilion, 
on  the  Plaza  de  h^spana,  an  enormous  structure  built  in  a  half  circle 
with  a  central  court  GOO  feet  across,  and  with  49  divisions,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  49  Provinces  of  S|)ain,  each  to  house  the  exhibits 
of  its  respective  Province.  This  building  is  now  well  on  the  way  to 
com|)letion. 


TIIK  I'AI.VCE  OK  KINK  ARTS 

Olio  Ilf  tlio  must  liaiiilsiiiiio  of  tlio  liiiilitiiiKs  Kroii|MHl  alMiiit  tlio  Claza  do  Ani4rii-a 


The  Plaza  de  .\merica  has  three  finished  buildings — Fine  Arts, 
Ancient  Arts,  and  the  Royal  Pavilion.  Pending  the  opening  of  the 
exposition  thest'  buildings  are  being  list'd  for  conventions  and  other 
puhlic  purposes.  Near  thest'  will  he  an  exhibit  of  the  e.xceedingly 
interesting  regional  customs,  music,  and  dancing  of  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  Spain. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  grounds  will  he  assigned  to  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  exhibits,  livestock,  and  the  national  pavilions 
of  the  foreign  countries  participating.  It  is  intended  that  all  exhibits 
emanating  from  abroad  be  housed  in  the  buildings  of  their  respective 
countries,  with  the  e.xception  of  automotive  displays  and  modern 
art  works,  each  of  which  will  be  grouped  in  a  single  building. 
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UNITED  STATES  PARTICIPATION 


Oiip  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  American  exporter  labors  in 
this  Held  is  the  ifinorance  concerning  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
exposition  will  he  visited  by  the  most  prominent  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  business  men  the  pavilion  of  the  I'nited  States  will  afford 
publicity  for  United  States  products  not  possible  in  any  other  way. 

The  United  States  does  not  get  the  share  of  Spanish  trade  it  should 
have.  In  southern  Spain  our  country  is  regarded  as  so  remote  that 
the  buyer  instinctively  inclines  to  prefer  the  goods  of  countries  with 
which  he  is  more  familiar.  Yearly  exports  from  the  Seville  district 
to  the  United  States  are  about  $K, 000, 000,  with  imports  of  not  more 
than  one-third  of  that  sum. 


\ituai 


THE  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRIES 


There  is  no  antagonism  in  this  region  toward  the  United  States  nor 
the  slightest  anti-American  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  Americans  are 
well  liked  throughout  Spain.  An  American  telephone  company  has 
secured  the  telephone  concession  for  all  Spain,  including  Seville;  there 
are  4  .Vmerican-made  automobiles  to  1  from  all  other  countries  com¬ 
bined;  and  in  spite  of  the  deterring  factors  of  long  distance,  stiff 
competition,  and  lack  of  information  concerning  our  country  and  its 
products,  our  exports  are  only  ex«‘eeded  in  sales  to  southern  Spain 
by  England  and  France. 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  several  States  of  the 
United  States  were  first  settled  by  the  Spanish,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
:H20«— 27— Btill.  4 - 2 
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sary  to  recall  the  important  part  played  hy  Spain  in  our  early  his¬ 
tory.  At  this  time  many  American  scholars  are  studying  the  early 
history  of  California,  New  Me.xico,  and  Florida  in  the  archives  at 
Seville,  while  larpje  fjroups  of  our  hipjh-school  and  university  teachers 
jro  annually  to  Spain  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  course  offered 
hy  the  University  of  Madrid. 

Spain  has  taken  a  cordial  part  in  our  exp*)sitions,  and  very  apjiro- 
priately  in  1S93  the  three  Sevillian  caravels  of  (’olumhus’s  lirst 
voya};e  were  repr*)duced  hy  Spain  as  part  of  its  exhibit  at  the  ('’hicapo 
World’s  Fair.  They  were  successfully  brought  across  the  .Vtlantic, 
and  one  of  them,  the  lla{;ship  Santa  Maria,  is  still,  or  was  until  quite 
recently,  on  exhibition  in  the  lafroon  at  Jackson  Park,  Chicafjo.  In 
the  same  park  is  a  reproduction  of  the  convent  of  La  Riihida,  the 
orifrinal  of  which  still  stands  near  Seville. 

Moreover,  it  should  he  understood  that  acceptance  hy  the  United 
States  of  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  exposition  is  rejrarded 
in  all  Spain  as  a  sincere  and  firacious  recoj;nition  of  our  debt  to 
Columbus. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ibero-American 
Kxposition,  as  it  is  officially  called,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
recently  appointed  hy  President  Coolidg:e.  The  work  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  projtressiiif;  rapidly  under  the  direction  of  Commissioner 
(ieneral  Thomas  E.  C’ampbell,  former  Governor  of  Arizona,  who  has 
established  his  offices  in  Washington.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn 
that  a  very  advantageous  site  has  been  selected  for  the  building  which 
will  house  the  exhibits  of  tbe  United  States  Government. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commission  held  last  December  it  was  decided 
that  this  building  should  be  of  the  Spanish  mission  type,  in  deference 
to  the  strong  influence  which  Spanish  colonization  has  had  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  United  States.  With  the  eooperation  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  there  have  been  initiated  the  first  steps 
toward  the  selection  of  an  architect. 

In  order  to  explain  the  exposition  more  thoroughly  and  to  arouse 
interest  in  it  in  this  country,  a  group  of  25  prominent  members  of 
the  Athenaeum  of  Seville,  including  authors  and  artists,  arrived  in 
New  York  the  early  part  of  February  on  the  S.  S.  Manuel  Arnu.s,  of 
the  Royal  Spanish  Mail  Line.  Their  visit  to  this  country  will  he 
brief,  but  during  that  time  their  plans  call  for  lectures  and  displays 
of  paintings  and  motion  pictures  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington. 

The  (Commission  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Ibero- 
American  International  Exposition  at  Seville  is  composed  of  ex-Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Campbell,  of  Arizona,  Commissioner  General;  Miss  Agnes 
Repplier,  of  Philadelphia,  an  author  and  essayist  of  great  distinction; 
Mrs.  Helen  Hall  Upham,  of  Chicago,  wife  of  the  former  treasurer  of  the 
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Kepuhlicaii  National  Com  in  it  toe;  Judjjo  Roderick  X.  Matson,  of 
('heycnnc,  Wyoming;;  Hon.  dohn  F.  O’Brien,  former  secretary  of 
state  of  New  York  State;  and  Oeor^e  T.  (’ameron,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  tiie  Sail  Fraiiciseo  ('lironicle. 


TIIK  HKogCKH  MoNC- 
MENT 

This  numuinoiit  to  liiistavo 
A.  Becquer,  the  "iKjel  of 
love”  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  |)iee«‘S  of  s<'ulpture 
in  the  Kximsition  gardens 


The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  special  character  of  some 
of  the  exhibits  planned: 


(iKXKRAL  KxHIBIT  OK  SPAMSH  I  MU  STKIES: 

(ft)  tiovpniineiit  iiitliisfrial  ostahlisliiiiiMits.  Munition  works,  navy  yards, 
aviation  factories. 

(/>)  ('oinnninication  influstries. 

(r)  ICxtractiiifS  iiuhistries. 

(f/)  Other  nianufact tiring  industries. 

(<■)  Otiier  industries. 

Colonial  Exhibit: 

Morocco — Western  Africa. 

Historical  industry  and  coininerce. 

(iKArmc  Inucstry: 

I.  Retrospective  graphic  art  work.s — 

(ft)  Stone  tablets,  (h)  Old  inanu.scripts.  (c)  Epoch  of  the 
('atholic  Kings,  .American  historical  documents,  (d)  The 
miniaturt'.  .African  school;  Byzantine  influence;  Mozarabic 
.school;  Ix'on  school;  French  and  P'lemish  influence;  Guada¬ 
lupe  scluKtl;  Escorial  school;  Seville  school.  Old  Mexican 
maiuLscripts.  (c)  Paper.  Reconstruction  of  a  mill  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Modern  manufacture  of  paper.  (/) 
Binding.  Reconstruction  of  a  parchment  jiaper  mill  of  the 
MidfUe  .Ages.  Modern  binding  establishment,  (g)  Print¬ 
ing.  Reconstruction  of  a  typographical  workshop  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Modern  workshop. 
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Graphic  Industry — Coiitiimed. 

II.  Modern  graphic  art  works  — 

(<i)  Peninsular  jirinting  (C’hristian  and  Hebrew).  (6)  Printing 
press  in  .\nieriea.  (c)  Engraving.  Wooti  and  steel  engrav¬ 
ing,  wood  carving,  jjhotogravure,  photoengraving,  lithog¬ 
raphy,  zincography,  trichrometic  engraving,  acpia  fortis, 
photography.  (</)  Ex  libris  and  placards. 

III.  Library — Cla.ssical  works  and  texts,  Sevillan  books  and  books  relative 

to  -Vnierica. 

IV.  t'oinnierce  in  books — Books,  reviews,  magazines,  the  graphic  and 

daily  press. 


IF  IT  BE  true  that  any  adecjuate  umlerstandinsj  and  appreciation 
of  the  inlierent  spirit  of  a  people  must  he  h)oked  for  along  cultural 
and  spiritual  rather  than  commercial  and  political  channels,  the 
auguries  are  increasingly  favorable  for  such  an  approximation  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere,  in  spite  of  any  merely  super¬ 
ficial  signs  to  the  contrary,  for  representative  groups  of  workers  in  the 
cultural  domains  of  the  21  American  peoples  are  tending  more  and 
more  to  seek,  each  from  the  other,  moral  and  spiritual  support 
through  contacts  leading  toward  greater  community  of  thought  and 
solidarity  of  effort  in  their  common  tasks. 

And  thus  we  reach  the  Third  Pan  American  (\>ngress  of  Ar¬ 
chitects,  scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  duly  in  the  city  «)f 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  the  sec»»nd,  it  will  he  recalled,  having  been 
held  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  Chile,  Se|)teml)er,  1923.  Readers  of  the 
Bi  lletin'  will  recall  that  it  was  in  this  assembly  that  the  idea  of 
interchanging  students  of  architecture  “for  at  least  partial  or  post¬ 
graduate  courses”  was  introduced,  an  idea  which  was  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  a  majority  if  not  the  entire  body  of  delegates,  as  also 
that  of  an  annual  interchange  <*f  the  exhibits  of  the  architectural 
schools  of  the  Americas. 

I 

The  e.xecutive  committee  for  the  Third  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Architects  was  chosen  several  months  ago  at  a  meeting  of  prominent 
architects  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  oflicers  of  this  committee,  which 
proposes  t*)  do  everything  humanly  |)ossible  to  make  the  coming 
congress  worthy  of  its  predecessors  in  both  its  social  and  profes¬ 
sional  results,  are  as  follmvs: 

President,  Alberto  Coni  Molina;  vice  president,  Ezequiel  M.  Real 
de  xVziia;  secretarv  general,  Francisco  Sipiirru;  treasurer,  Raiil  J. 
A1  varez;  chairman  of  finance  committee,  Raul  E.  Fitte;  chairman  of 
publicity  committee,  duan  A.  Bercaitz;  chairman  of  exposition  com¬ 
mittee,  Arnoldo  Arbertitlli;  and  chairman  of  program  and  publica¬ 
tions,  Victor  d.  daeschke. 
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EhcH  coinniittee  chainnan  is  assisted  by  a  full  complement  of 
member  architects,  while  the  executive  committee  counts  upon  the 
enthusiastic  support  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  architectural 
profession  in  Buenos  Aires  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  National  Government,  the  city  council,  the  National 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  National  Housing  Commission 
are  among  the  official  entities  which  will  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Congress,  while  numerous  prominent  business  firms  have  contributed 
large  sums  for  the  expenses  incidental  to  such  an  international 
gathering. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  executive  committee’s  work  is  its 
])lan,  made  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  for  a  trip  through  a  number  of  the  other  South  American 
countries,  including  Argentina.  This  initiative  will  undoubtedly 
be  welcomed  by  American  architects  desiring  to  attend  the  con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Milton  B.  Medary,  jr.,  president  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects,  has  already  informed  the  executive  committee  of 
interest  in  the  coming  congress  aroused  in  architectural  circles  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  on  foreign  relations  of  the  institute, 
headed  by  Mr.  William  Emerson,  of  Boston,  is  in  charge  of  United 
States  participation. 

II 

OFFICIAL  PKOOKA.M  OF  THE  THIRD  CONGRESS 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  executive  committee  was  to  discuss  and 
draft  the  official  program  of  the  congress,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Association  of 
Architects  in  Montevideo.  As  will  be  seen  by  article  2  of  the  general 
regulations  which  follow,  this  program  covers  all  topics  of  timely 
interest  to  the  profession. 

III 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF 

ARCHITECTS 

-Vkticle  I.  The  Third  Pan  .American  Congress  of  .Architects  will  meet  in  tlie 
city  of  Buenos  .Aires,  .Argentina,  iit  accordance  with  the  motion  passed  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  second  congress,  Septemlx'r  20,  1023,  at  >Santiago,  Chile. 

.Akt.  2.  The  pur|K)se  aiui  objects  of  the  Third  Pan  .American  Congress  of 
.Arcliitects  are  the  following: 

To  encourage  the  advance  of  architecture  by  fostering  all  studies  relating  to 
the  architect’s  profession; 

To  contribute  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  artistic,  scientific,  and  social 
problems  relatitig  to  architecture  the  solution  of  which  especially  concerns  the 
•American  nations; 

To  promote  the  adoption  of  measures  dignifying  the  profession  of  architect 
and  protecting  the  exercise  thereof;  and 
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To  foster  iiitellwtual  interchange  for  tiie  purpose  of  forging  ami  preserving 
l)omis  of  st)li(larity  lH*t\v€H*n  tlie  arclutects,  the  professional  associations,  ami  tlie 
scliools  of  arcliittH'tiire  in  tlie  American  nations. 

.\kt.  3.  The  Third  Pan  .American  t'ongre.ss  of  Architects  will  take  place  in 
Hiienos  .Aires  from  July  1  to  10,  1927,  under  the  auspices  of  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  Ministers  of  Public  Works,  Public  Instruction,  and 
l'’oreign  Relations,  the  mayor  and  the  prt'sident  of  the  city  council  of  the  capital, 
the  president  of  the  National  I’niversity  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Exact,  Physical,  and  Natural  Sciences. 

Art.  4.  The  congress  shall  l)t‘  compo.stnl  of  full  and  associate  members.  The 
following  shall  l>e  entitled  to  lx*  full  memliers: 

The  official  delegates  of  governments,  institutions  of  learning,  and  jirofessional 
associations;  memliers  of  previous  congn*sses;  graduate  architects  recpiesting 
memliership;  and  jiersons  esjxcially  invited. 

Full  members  of  the  congrt'ss  shall  pay  a  minimum  fee  of  20  |h>sos,'  .Argentine 
pa|K*r  currency. 

The  following  may  lie  assindate  memliers;  Profe.ssional  architects,  students, 
and  |)ersons  interested  in  the  congress,  any  of  whom  may  Ixcome  memliers  by 
jiaying  a  minimum  fee  of  10  jxsos,  .Argentine  jiaixT  currency. 

.Art.  5.  Persons  desiring  to  become  either  full  or  as.sociate  members  should 
.stuid  a  written  reejuest  for  memliership  to  the  executive  committee  or  to  the 
national  committee  in  their  resjxctive  countries,  inclosing  the  pro|jer  memlxr- 
ship  fet‘. 

t'hecks  or  drafts  sent  to  the  exwutive  committee  should  lx*  drawn  to  the  order 
of  Senor  Raul  J.  .4lvan*z,  tieasurer,  Calle  Piedras  No.  HO,  Buenos  .Aires,  .Argentina. 

.Art.  0.  Full  memlx'rs  shall  have  the  right  to  lux'sent  pajiers,  attend  the  met*t- 
ings  of  the  congress,  take  part  in  the  discussions,  vote,  and  receive  all  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  congress. 

.Associate  memlx*rs  shall  have  the  right  to  pre.sent  pajiers  and  will  also  receive 
all  publications. 

.Art.  7.  The  organization  of  the  congress  is  in  charge  of  the  executive  committee, 
the  committee  on  the  Pan  .American  Exposition  of  .Architecture,  and  the  national 
committees  of  the  other  -American  nations. 

-Art.  8.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  organization  and 
direction  of  the  congress  until  its  clo.se.  It  shall  receive  all  communications  and 
publish  the  proewdings  and  transactions  of  the  congn>ss.  It  shall  have  the 
power  to  a])point  special  committees  and  shall  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
national  committees  of  the  various  countries. 

.Art.  9.  The  national  committees  shall  have  charge  of  organizing  the  attendance 
from  their  res|}ective  countries,  acting  as  intermediaries  lietween  the  memlxrs  of 
the  congress  resident  in  the  other  .American  nations  and  the  executive  committee. 
These  committees  shall  have  charge  of  receiving  the  adhesions,  pajxrs,  and  fees 
of  memlxrs  of  the  congress. 

.Art.  10.  The  congress  shall  take  up  the  following  subjects; 

Reimrts  on  topics  included  in  the  official  program  of  the  congress. 

Subjects  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  s|)ecial  committees  or  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Personal  communications  and  papers. 

.Art.  11.  The  official  program  for  the  congress,  approved  by  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  Pan  .American  .Association  of  .Architects,  includes  the  following 
topics: 

1.  The  architect  in  .America,  and  his  professional  activities. 
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2.  Atloptioii  of  iniiiiniuin  coiirso  t)f  study  for  (legrw  of  arfliitect  iii  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Aiiieriea,  so  that  siieh  a  degrw  eouferred  t)y  any  university  may  Ik*  re¬ 
cognized  in  all  otlier  countries  of  the  American  Continent. 

:i.  .Associatitm  of  architects  for  the  t)rt)tection  of  their  jirofe.ssion;  Ix'st  metluHls 
tt»  Ik*  employed. 

4.  Spiritual  orieidation  of  architecture  in  .\merica. 

~t.  Amendment  of  laws  and  regulations  in  consonance  with  the  technical, 
advance  and  reipurements  t>f  present-day  architecture. 

().  Orientations  for  instruction  in  the  science  of  construction  in  .American 
schools  of  architecture. 

7.  City  |)lanning  in  its  relation  to  architecture. 

5.  Public  and  private  cum|X‘titiuns  in  .American  countries. 

9.  Social  problems  to  lx*  considered  in  the  exercise  of  the  profession;  the 
architect’s  work  in  the  light  of  modern  legislation. 

10.  Various  subjects.  (Cnder  this  heading  will  fall  all  papers  of  a  technical, 
artLstic,  legal,  and  .stx'ial  character.) 

.Akt.  12.  The  congress  shall  hold  public  plenary  sessions. 

The  chairman  of  the  preliminary  .session  of  the  congress  shall  lx;  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committet*.  .At  this  session  the  honorary  committee  and  the 
presidents  and  vice  presidents  of  the  congress  shall  lx*  elected. 

.At  the  closing  session  the  congress  shall  designate  the  place  and  date  for  its 
next  miH*ting. 

The  program  for  the  labors  of  the  congre.ss  shall  lx*  formulated  by  the  executive 
committee. 

.Akt.  13.  Persons  charged  with  |)re.senting  reports  on  subjects  iu  the  official 
programs  shall  send  their  pa|x*rs  to  the  executive  committee  before  May  In, 
1927,  addressed  to  St*iu>r  Francisco  Sciuirru,  secretary  general,  t'alle  Piedras  N’o. 
H(l,  Buenos  .Airt*s,  .Argentina. 

.Akt.  14.  The  maximum  time  |x*rmitted  to  each  speaker  shall  be  as  follows: 
Re|xirts,  2(1  minutes;  communications,  10  minutes;  and  discussion  of  reports  and 
communications,  5  minutes. 

h^ach  sjjeaker  shall  have  the  floor  only  once.  .A  s|x*aker  shall  be  allowed  10 
minutes  at  the  close  of  a  discussion  to  sustain  his  conclusions. 

The  time  |x*rmitted  to  a  s|x*aker  may  be  increased  only  by  s|x*cial  vote  of  the 
congress. 

.Akt.  1.5.  The  written  text  of  reports,  communications,  and  resumes  of  tlebates 
shoidd  lx*  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  gt*neral  the  day  following  the 
res|x*ctive  session. 

.Akt.  10.  The  national  committees  «)f  the  .American  nations  shall  have  the 
right  to  i»rojM).se  to  the  executive  committei*  memlx*rs  to  report  on  official  subjects. 

.Akt.  17.  The  official  languages  of  the  congress  shall  Ik*  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Knglish,  and  French. 

.Akt.  18.  .Any  (piestion  not  covered  by  these  regulations  which  may  come  up 
during  the  sessions  shall  be  settled  by  the  congress. 

IV 

PAX  AMEKICAN  EXPOSITION  OF  AHCHITECTURE 

Simultaneously  with  the  congress  there  shall  be  held  a  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  E.xposition  of  Architecture,  the  program  for  which,  prepared  hy 
the  respective  committee  and  approved  hy  the  executive  committee, 
is  as  follows: 
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CUBAN  ARCHITECTURE 


Onv  of  the  newer  opartment  houses  in  Habana,  Cuba 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Tlu‘  ori^aiiiziiig  coininiitee  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Exposition  of  Architec¬ 
ture  lias  the  honor  of  inviting  the  architects  of  the  American  nations  to  take  part 
in  the  aforesaid  exposition,  which  will  take  place  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  concurrently  with  the  Thirtl  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  to 
1)C  held  July  1-10,  1927. 

The  objectives  of  professional  dignity  and  .solidarity  and  of  intellectual  inter¬ 
change  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  third  congre.ss  will  lie 
complemented  by  this  exposition,  which  will  be  the  best  means  of  forming  lasting 
technical  and  artistic  contacts  between  the  architects  of  America,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  the  effective  action  of  the  two  preceding  congresses. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  CUHAN  ARrillTECTURE 


A  rocvntly  built  hoiuo  in  a  suiiiirb  i>f  llabunu 


Tlu“  Third  Fan  AiutTifaii  Expusitioti  of  Architoftiiro  will,  it  is  lioiml,  Ik*  the 
nutst  eoiniilete  (leiiioiistratioii  of  the  arehiteetural  attaiiinieiit  of  all  the  eoiiiitries 
of  Ameriea,  one  which  clearly  shows  the  tendencies  of  their  respective  scluMtls 
and  of  other  professional  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  arehiteeture. 

Ctmsidering  the  Rrctit  importance  of  this  exposition  as  a  demonstration  of  pro¬ 
fessional  progress,  the  organizing  committee  does  not  donht  that  all  architects 
and  deans  and  jirofessors  of  schools  (»f  architecture,  as  well  as  chiefs  of  public 
and  private  bureaus,  will  cooperate  toward  its  success  by  using  their  prestige 
and  influence  to  secure  the  contribution  of  drawings  and  plans  to  be  there  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  exposition  will  consist  of  three  sections,  for  architects,  institutions,  and 
students,  respectively,  which  will  be  subdivided  as  follows; 

I.  Section  for  architects; 

Class  1  —  De.signs  for  public  buildings  and  monuments. 

Cla.s.s  2 — Designs  for  private  buildings. 

Class  3 — Private  monuments. 

Class  4 — Decorative  designs. 

Class  o — .\rchitectural  details  and  motives. 

Class  6 — City  planning;  land.scape  architecture. 

C'lass  7 — Work  in  American  archaeology. 

('la.ss  S — Photographs  of  buildings  already  erected  or  of  designs. 

II.  Section  for  public  and  private  in.stitutions; 

C'la.ss  1 — Ministries  and  bureaus  of  public  works  and  offices  of  national, 
j)rovincial,  aiul  municipal  architects. 

Class  2 — Private  architectural  or  construction  offices,  companies,  or  .societies. 

(These  designs  should  bear  the  signature  of  the  respective  architects). 

III.  Section  for  students; 

Class  1 — School  work. 
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Class  2 — Dcsiftns  prest'uted  for  degrees.  IX'signs  in  this  class  must  have  lieen 
executed  in  faculties  or  .selumls  conferring  the  degree  of  architect 
in  accordance  with  programs  authorized  by  such  institutions  and 
under  the  immediate  supervisit)n  of  their  professors.  In  addition 
to  the  signatures  of  the  student  and  i)rofes.sor  concerned,  the  name 
of  the  faculty  or  school  and  the  city  and  nation  where  it  is  located 
must  appear  in  a  prominent  place. 

SEl.KCTION  OF  THE  EXHIBITS 

The  exhibits  of  residents  of  .Vrgentina  should  1m'  .sent  directly  to  the  committee 
of  the  Third  Pan  .American  Kxposition  of  .Vrchitecture,  which  is  empowered  to 
make  a  choice  of  tho.se  submitted. 

The  exhibits  of  residents  of  other  countries  should  be  delivered  to  the  national 
committees  of  their  respective  nations,  which  committees  are  empowered  to  make 
a  choice  of  exhibits  submitted,  sending  tho.se  accepted  to  the  committee  of  the 
Third  Pan  .American  Exposition  of  .Architecure. 


A  TYPE  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE 
The  Estrada  Cabrera  Practical  School  for  A'oung  Women  in  Guatemala  City 

.All  customhouse  permits,  bills  of  lading,  or  freight  notifications  should  be  sent 
to  Senor  .Arnoldo  .Albertolli,  chairman  of  the  exposition  committee,  Calle  Picdras 
Xo.  HO,  Buenos  .Aires,  .Argentina. 

These  provisions  apply  to  exhibits  in  all  classes,  without  exception. 

SELECTIO.N'  OF  THE  JURIES 

The  exectitive  committee  of  the  third  congress  shall  appoint  in  due  season  two 
juries:  The  jury  of  award,  composed  of  at  lea.st  15  members,  representing  all 
countries  participating  in  the  congress,  which  jury  shall  award  the  prizes  in 
Sections  I  and  II;  and  the  university  jury,  composed  of  professors  of  architecture 
of  the  countries  participating  in  the  congress,  which  jury  shall  award  the  prizes  in 
Section  III. 

The  juries  may  annul  any  of^the  prizes. 
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In  Sections  I  and  II  of  tlie  exposition  the  following  prizes  shall  Ik*  awarded  to 
each  nation  participating: 

(a)  A  prize  of  honor  and  di|)loina. 

(h)  (iold  medals  and  diplomas. 

(f)  Silver  medals  and  diplomas. 

(d)  The  honorahle  mentions  which  the  jury  may  <k*em  proper. 

In  St'ction  III  the  ft)lh)wing  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  each  course  of  each 
.school  participating: 

(a)  \  gold  medal  and  diploma. 

(b)  \  silver  medal  and  diploma. 

(f)  The  honorable  mentions  which  the  jury  may  de<*m  jjrojK'r. 

“.MIXl.STKY  OF  PVBI.K’  1  XSTKt’CTION  ”  GR.VXD  PRIZK 

In  each  .section  there  shall  be  awarded  to  the  best  exhibit  a  special  prize  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  grand  gold  medal,  offered  by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  of  .Argentina.  This  prize  shall  be  awarded  by  the  respective  jury, 
augmetited  by  a  representative  of  the  minister  mentioned. 

(iK.VXI)  PKIZK  OF  IION'OK 

The  two  juries  united  may  by  a  majority  of  votes  award  a  single  grand  i)rize 
of  honor  to  the  best  exhibit  in  the  exposition. 

D.VTE  OF  DEI.IVEKY 

.All  exhibits  should  be  received  in  Buenos  .Aires  before  June  15,  1927. 

By  the  exposititm  committee: 

■Arnoi.do  .Ai.bertoi.i.i,  Chairman 
.Angel  Croce  Mcjic.y.  Josf;  .A.  Hort.yl. 

Hugo  G.yrb.yrini.  Luis  J.  Moreno  ue  Mes.\. 

Oscar  Gonz.alez.  Rafael  Orlandi. 

IsiDORo  Gurevitz.  Enrioue  G.  Quincke. 


MEXICO’S  PRE-COLUM- 


By  Fhkdkrick  L.  Hoffman 

ComiUting  Statistician,  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


I.— THE  VALLEY  OF  MEXICO 

A  BOLT  10  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Mexieo  lies  the 
/\  beautiful  suhurh  of  Tacubaya,  famous  the  scientific  world 
I  %  over  for  its  meteorolo{;ical  observatory,  which  reflects  the 
hifiher  aspirations  of  the  educated  Mexican,  anxious  to  see 
his  country  in  the  forefront  of  nations  aiming  at  exactitude  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  weather  observations.  Hidden  away  in  the  rambling  build¬ 
ings  of  archaic  construction,  two  obscure  natives  of  the  rarest  skill 
have  been  at  work  for  five  or  six  years  on  the  construction  of  an 
extraordinary  relief  model  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  possibly  20  by 
30  feet  in  size.  When  finished,  it  will  be  possible  to  grasp  at  a  glance 
the  true  significance  of  one  of  nature’s  most  impressive  productions, 
modified  through  the  centuries  by  the  patience  and  determination  of 
the  human  mind.  For  what  is  now  largely  a  fertile  plain  some  70 
miles  in  length  and  40  miles  wide  was,  ages  ago,  a  shallow  lake,  the 
draining  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  of  engineering 
achievements. 

No  visitor  to  the  City  of  Mexico  is  likely  to  miss  a  journey  to  the 
pyramids  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  the  most  impressive  memorials 
of  the  Aztec  and  pre-Aztec  civilizations.  The  effect  upon  the  mind 
is  overpowering.  Ifow  did  any  people  without  the  modern  instru¬ 
mental  aids  to  architectural  design  and  building  construction  succeed 
in  evolving  this  magnificent  conception  of  a  group  of  structures 
serving,  probably,  chiefly  ceremonial  purposes?  To  me  the  Ciuda- 
dela  or  citadel  was  even  more  impressive  than  the  Pyramid  of  the 
Sun,  marvelous  as  it  is.  Of  gruesome  interest  is  the  small  pyramid 
in  the  center  of  the  Ciudadela,  supposed  to  have  contained  at  its 
summit  the  sacrificial  stone  which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  National 
Museum.  Far  away  stretches  the  highway  of  the  dead,  the  lane  of 
sorrow  where  thousands  of  victims  had  their  last  glimpse  of  the 
great  valley  and  its  fringe  of  towering  mountain  heights.  Much 
of  all  this  has  been  restored,  and  more  is  being  restored.  With  truly 
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coimnendable  enterprise  the  Mexican  Government  has  set  itself  the 
task  of  reconstructing,  as  far  as  this  is  possible,  the  monumental 
remains  of  its  prehistoric  people.  Slowly  the  evidence  is  increasing 
along  many  important  lines  of  research.  A  massive  three-volume 
work  by  Doctor  Gamio,  has  been  published  on  the  population  of 
Teotihuacan,  which  surpasses  anything  that  has  been  written  or 
published  regarding  any  particular  tribe  of  North  American  Indians. 

It  would  be  utterly  futile  on  my  part  to  attempt  a  description  of 
this  amazing  reminder  of  the  height  of  the  pre-Aztec  civilization. 
Many  interesting  works  have  been  written  regarding  the  then  known 
remains,  but  more  is  being  discovered  almost  from  day  to  day.  There 
is  a  gem  of  a  museum  at  the  “archeological  reservation”  where  one 
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may  see  a  finely  made  model  of  the  pyramids  and  the  Ciudadela, 
but  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  construct  an  adequate  picture 
of  life  as  it  must  have  been  lived  here  for  generations. 

Nor  is  a  visit  to  the  City  of  Mexico  complete  without  a  trip,  if 
possible,  on  a  Sunday,  to  the  Floating  Gardens  of  Xochimilco.  The 
scene  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  experience.  Hundreds  of  little  boats 
mingle  with  gayly  decorated  barges  in  a  joyous  throng  of  idlers  out 
for  a  holiday.  Flower  boats  jostle  boats  laden  with  fruits  and  a 
wide  range  of  Mexican  eatables,  which  the  stranger,  with  some  regard 
for  his  digestion,  would  better  let  alone.  Other  little  boats  are  mini¬ 
ature  cookshops,  where  stately  Indian  women  may  be  seen  frying 
chicken  or  making  tortillas,  while  the  inevitable  pot  of  beans  is  never 
absent.  But  it  is  the  flower  boats,  with  their  eager  maids  and  misses, 
that  appeal  most  to  the  eye  hungry  for  the  picturesque.  Slowly 
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amid  this  teeming  mass  the  pleasure  barges  make  their  way  up  the 
long  canal  to  the  head  of  navigation,  where  at  a  good  restaurant 
one  may  eat  and  dance  in  comfort  and  at  leisure.  The  crowds 
represent  all  strata  of  society  mingling  in  democratic  fashion,  with 
never  a  harsh  word  or  offensive  gesture.  There  is  no  drunkenness, 
no  pushing  nor  crowding  for  some  point  of  vantage.  It  is  like  a  magic 
lantern  show  of  an  impossible  fantastic  dream. 

Where  all  the  flowers  come  from  is  a  riddle,  hut  so  is  the  barge 
journey  past  numerous  laterals  of  the  canal  system  which  all  seem 
to  end  in  a  mysterious  cul-de-sac.  One  would  like  to  go  on  and  on, 
but  the  return  journey  to  the  city  consumes  much  time  and  a  short 
stop-over  must  be  made  at  San  Angel,  a  lovely  suburb  of  Mexico 


XOCIIIMILCO  CANAL 

No  visit  to  the  Mexkitn  rnpital  is  complete  without  a  trip  to  the  floutini;  gardens  of  Xochimilco  in  one  of 
the  small  flower  decorated  boats 


City  with  an  ancient  church  and  the  remains  of  a  convent  containing 
many  interesting  relics.  .  .  . 

II.  MfiRIDA-rXMAL 

Of  all  the  countless  many  who  visit  Yucatan,  few  indeed  go  to  Uxmal. 
Even  among  the  natives  it  is  rare  to  find  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  the  journey.  For  several  days  I  tried  to  find  a  person  who 
could  give  me  exact  infonnation,  but  my  quest  was  unsuccessful. 
After  diligent  inquiry  I  learned  of  two  alternative  routes  and  I  chose 
the  one  by  way  of  Muna,  a  station  on  the  Yucatan  railway  about  15 
miles  more  or  less,  from  Merida.  The  train  leaves  at  4  p.  m.  and 
arrives  about  two  hours  later.  I  had  been  told  that  there  would  be  a 
motor  car  at  the  station,  but  there  was  none  in  sight.  Making  inquiry 
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ill  hroki'H  Spanish,  I  was  addressed  by  a  {jentlenian  who  proved  to  be 
the  director  of  scliools,  Senor  Telesforo  Paros,  a  native  of  British 
Honduras  hut  a  resident  of  the  Maya  country  since  he  was  4  years 
of  ajre.  He  proved  a  veritable  ijodsend,  for  he  at  once  agreed  to  give 
me  lodgment  in  his  home  for  the  two  nights  of  my  stay,  find  the  motor 
car  owner  to  take  me  to  the  ruins  in  the  morning,  and  directed  me  to 
the  Fonda  where  I  could  obtain  plain  hut  substantial  food.  Intending 
visitors  to  I’xmal  should  not  fail  to  look  up  Senor  Paros  at  Muna,  who 
will  he  glad  to  introduce  them  to  the  president  of  the  municipality, 
Senor  Maximo  Ferrara,  a  most  amiable  gentleman,  anxious  to  do  his 
part  in  behalf  of  his  community.  Muna  may  not  easily  be  found 
on  the  map,  but  it  has  a  lasting  place  in  a  corner  of  my  heart,  for  it  is  a 
lovely  Maya  village,  typical  of  the  peaceful,  industrious  life  of  its 
peo|)le. 

I  left  for  Uxmal  at  (i  in  the  morning.  It  takes  about  two  hours  by 
motor  j-ar  over  roads  which  are  occasionally  so  rough  as  to  make 
walking  necessary.  The  country  passed  through  is  rather  monoto¬ 
nous,  but  with  here  and  there  a  hetie<iuen  field  or  a  patch  of  corn.  Near 
to  the  ruins  is  the  historic  hacienda,  now  almost  in  ruins.  I^ooking 
back  from  near  this  point  one  has  a  wonderful  panoramic  view  of  the 
Maya  country,  a  vast  plain  covered  with  a  low,  stunted  growth  like  a 
western  prairie,  with  a  ha/.e  on  the  horizon  resembling  the  sea.  Once 
upon  a  time,  perhaps  a  thousand  years  ago  or  more,  there  may  have 
lived  nearly  2,0()0,()()()  Mayas  in  this  area  whose  social  and  economic 
organization  must  have  been  of  a  high  order,  for  the  ruins  at  Uxmal 
indicate  that  only  a  vast  population  could  have  brought  these  colossal 
monumental  remains  into  existence  and  to  their  high  order  of  archi¬ 
tectural  perfection.  The  first  effect  of  the  ruins  is  one  of  stupen¬ 
dous  confusion.  There  is  nothing  in  our  modern  building  methods 
that  affords  a  basis  of  comparison.  There  are  several  outstanding 
features,  however,  which  at  once  attract  one’s  attention.  The  first  is 
the  Pyramid  Temple,  a  huge  structure  resembling  the  structure  at 
San  fluan  Teotihuacan  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Holmes  gives  the 
height  of  this  pyramid  as  SO  feet,  but  the  ascent  by  a  flight  of  rude 
stone  ste|)s  is  so  steep  that  I  did  not  dare  risk  it.  On  the  summit  is  a 
plateau  of  about  22  by  80  feet  which  contains  a  remarkable  structure 
clearly  visible,  in  outline,  fr»)m  the  ground.  Back  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
(lovernor’s  Palace,  considered  by  Holmes,  than  whom  there  is  no 
better  authority,  as  “justly  regarded  as  the  most  important  single 
structure  of  its  class  in  Yucatan  and  for  that  matter,  in  America.” 
1  wandered  for  an  hour  through  its  deserted  halls  and  rooms,  admiring 
the  half-obliterated  frescoes,  so  admirably  drawn  by  Catherton  for  the 
classic  report  on  the  ruins  by  Stevens,  published  in  1843.  Modern 
investigatois  have  an  easier  time  of  it,  nor  need  anyone  now  apprehend 
the  “dire  results”  <tf  even  a  single  night’s  exp<)sure  to  the  “deadly 
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miasma”  of  the  locality  since  the  risk  of  contracting  malaria,  except 
hy  utterly  reckless  exposure,  is  practically  nil. 

It  would  he  utterly  heyond  iny  feehle  powers  of  description  to  do 
justice  to  the  majestic  heauty  and  classic  grandeur  of  these  and  other 
buildings  at  Uxinal.  I  clitnhed  the  steep  sides  of  the  Xunnery  in  the 
boiling  sun,  aided  by  some  native-made  ladders  more  or  less  in  decay. 
But  I  did  not  have  the  courage  to  brave  the  noonday  sun  for  a  walk 
to  the  House  of  the  Pigeons,  an  extraordinary  structure,  clearly  visible 
perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile  away.  There  are  as  yet  few  roadways  or 
easy  trails  which  would  make  a  short  visit  as  profitable  as  it  might 
easily  he  made.  Xo  one  intending  to  go  to  Uxmal  should  omit  taking 


Photosrftpb'by  Erneat  L.  Crandall 


RUINS  OF  UXMAL,  YUCATAN 

These  colossal  remains  could'only  have  been  brought  into  existence  by  a  vast  |M)|>ulation  of  a  high  order 
of  social  and  economic  organization.  The  great  pyramid  apiwars  at  the  right,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Ball  ('ourt  in  the  foreground  and  the  Nunnery  in  the  dLstame 

with  him  a  copy  of  the  monograph  hy  Holmes  on  the  ruins  of  Yucatan, 
published  hy  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  in  1895.  More  thorough 
students  should,  of  course,  read  the  two-volume  report  by  Stevens, 
which  can  not  be  matched  hy  anything  of  more  recent  date. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  at  Muna  to  meet  the  Ciovernment  inspector 
of  ruins,  whose  name  unfortunately  I  failed  to  get.  He  was  extremely 
helpful  and  provided  for  my  care  at  the  keeper’s  lodge,  where  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  simple  repast  and  a  room  to  swing  my  hammock  for  a  siesta. 
Provided  with  a  Yucatan  hammock,  a  sheet,  perhaps  a  blanket,  one 
is  practically  independent,  for  almost  any  house  contains  some  extra 
hooks  and  one  may  rest  in  peace  and  at  almost  nominal  expense. 
The  country  is  perfectly  safe  and  women  may  feel  secure  anywhere, 
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especiall^v  if  they  take  the  precaution  to  pay  a  courtesy  call  upon  the 
President  at  Muna,  for  which  Sehor  Paros  will  gladly  arrange.  The 
motor-car  ride  to  the  ruins  for  a  party  of  three  costs  only  $10.  Meals 
cost  ne.xt  to  nothing,  albeit  there  is  not  much  to  eat.  But  at  the 
fonda,  the  senora  will  broil  or  fry  a  chicken,  furnish  tortillas  and  some 
spaghetti,  finishing  with  coffee  and  cakes,  all  for  the  sum  of  75  cents 
for  a  party  of  three. 

I  shall  always  recall  my  two  evenings  in  Muna  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  experiences  of  my  life,  near  to  the  edge  of  the  primitive. 
One  could  not  wish  for  a  more  peaceful  pastoral  scene  than  this  settle¬ 
ment  at  eventide  when  the  men  come  home  from  the  fields,  when  the 
women  go  to  the  town  well  for  water,  when  the  children  play  ball,  and 
the  faithful  return  from  evening  service.  The  sunset  was  glorious 
and  the  cloud  effects  just  before  a  storm  superb.  It  did  not  take 
much  to  transform  the  whole  into  a  New  England  hillside,  for  here  in 
the  Maya  country  practically  every  house  has  its  stone  fence  which  is 
whitewashed,  and  everything  about  the  premises  is  scrupulously  clean. 
The  men  and  women  are  well  dressed  to  suit  the  climate.  There  is 
neither  riches  nor  poverty,  no  crime  nor  disorder.  But  it  was  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  voice  that  some  one  related  to  me  the  tale  of  the  late  revolution, 
when  every  tree  around  the  pleasant  plaza  served  the  hangman’s 
purpose. 

The  director  of  the  schools  kindly  saw  me  to  the  train  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  fonda  was  open  at  5.30  and  as  I  entered, 
a  turkey,  a  pig,  a  chicken,  a  dog,  and  a  duck  took  their  leave.  Yet 
here,  if  anywhere  in  Mexico,  I  would  like  to  have  lingered,  for  to  gain 
a  real  glimpse  into  the  life  and  soul  of  primitive  man  gives  one  in  very 
truth  a  touch  of  the  Infinite.  As  I  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  municipal 
hall  I  tried  to  visualize  to  myself  the  long  train  of  population  changes 
that  this  area  must  have  witnessed  during  1,000  years  or  more,  only  to 
realize  the  utter  inadequacy  of  any  mental  process  by  which  the  great 
past  of  the  Maya  race  can  be  reconstructed,  for  from  whence  they 
came,  what  gods  they  worshipped,  by  what  rulers  they  were  governed, 
and  whence  they  vanished  is  all  an  imponderable  mystery  to  which  the 
key  has  been  irretrievably  lost. 

III.  CHICHEN-ITZA 

The  train  for  Dzitas,  the  railway  station  for  Chich^n-Itza  on  the 
line  to  Valladolid,  leaves  the  Union  Station  of  Merida  at  5.30  a.  m.  It 
is  advisable  to  go  early,  for  the  ticket  window  is  apt  to  be  crowded, 
since  several  trains  leave  at  the  same  time.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  out  about  Dzitas,  for  few  in  M4rida  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
matter  had  made  the  journey  to  the  ruins.  The  train  reaches  Dzitas 
at  about  10.30,  after  making  14  stops  of  more  or  less  length.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  about  135  kilometers.  The  intervening  stops  should  be  care- 
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fully  watched,  for  stations  are  not  called  out  and  they  are  seldom 
properly  marked.  I  had  wired  in  advance  to  Mr.  Palito  Pantojas, 
the  representative  of  Professor  Morley,  who  met  me  with  a  car  a  little 
later,  after  I  had  eaten  a  simple  breakfast  in  the  inn  to  which  a  teacher, 
speaking  fairly  good  English,  had  directed  me.  It  is  amazing  how 
common  it  is  in  this  country  to  meet  people  who  have  at  least  some 
slight  knowledge  of  English. 

The  distance  from  Dzitas,  a  pleasant  little  Maya  town,  to  the  ruins 
is,  I  think,  40  kilometers,  taking  just  about  one  hour’s  run  over  a  hard 
though  not  always  very  smooth  road.  The  country  passed  through 
is  uninteresting — a  low,  level  plain  covered  with  underbrush.  Every¬ 
where  are  stone  fences  and  few  houses  outside  of  the  villages.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  ruins  come  into  view.  The  first  that  met  my  eyes  was  the 
great  pyramid,  a  colossal  pile  of  earth  and  masonry  with  more  than 
a  hundred  steep  steps  crowned  by  a  temple,  which  is  in  course  of 


CourtMy  of  Exceltior.  Mexico 

TUE  DZITAS— CmCHEN-ITZA  IIIOHWAY 
The  beginniDK  at  Dzitas  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  ruins  of  rhich£n-Itzd 

being  restored.  In  a  general  way  the  pyramid  is  like  the  one  at  Uxmal 
and  probably  served  the  same  ceremonial  or  sacrificial  purposes. 
The  steps  are  so  narrow  and  steep  that  I  did  not  venture  to  make  the 
ascent.  All  about  the  pyramid  are  other  structures,  overshadowed 
by  the  “Castillo,”  a  truly  imperial  building  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  This  vast  building  is  also  on  the  crown  of 
a  sort  of  pyramid  or  earth  cone,  faced  with  cut  stone  in  the  form  of 
steep  steps  which  lead  to  the  top.  In  this  case  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  and  made  the  rather  difficult  climb,  being  well  repaid  for 
my  courage  and  my  exertion,  for  the  heat  was  very  trying. 

How  can  one  attempt  a  description  of  something  that  is  simply 
indescribable,  for  all  comparisons  are  wanting  unless  it  be  with  the 
remnants  of  the  “Grandeur  that  was  Rome”  and  the  “Glory  that 
was  Greece.”  But  in  the  case  of  the  Maya  ruins  the  task  is  enor¬ 
mously  complicated  by  the  absence  of  a  definite  ground  plan  or  sym- 
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metrical  conception  of  the  several  leading;  structures.  They  seem  to 
have  been  placed,  arbitrarily,  without  a  purposive  objective  in  their 
relation  to  each  other.  The  Mayas  also  seem  t»>  have  had  no  clear 
conception  of  streets  or  of  roadways  and  avenues,  facilitating;  approach 
from  one  great  building  to  the  other.  Hence  each  structure,  pyramid, 
U'lnple,  or  building  stands  out  by  itself  and  may  possibly  have  served 
some  isolated  purposes. 

The  effect  of  the  first  view  of  the  Castillo  on  the  eye  is  as  though 
some  Scottish  Rite  temple  had  been  bodily  transferred  to  the  Maya 
jungle.  Some  of  the  frescos  and  carvings  are  well  preserved  and  here 
and  there  are  still  traces  of  ancient  wall  paintings  in  bright  colors. 


Courtray  of  *‘KxceIsiM,**  Mexico 


THE  GKEAT  PYRAMID  TEMPLE,  “EL  CASTILLO" 

I  *  A  truly  inii>ert:il  huiUliog  and  the  princii>al  temple  of  the  ruins 

I 

The  height  of  the  structure  is  about  80  feet,  according  to  Professor 
il  Holmes. 

i:  My  climb  of  90  feet  in  the  broiling  sun,  with  the  help  of  my  guide, 

was  made  with  some  apprehension,  especially  as  regards  the  return. 

.  It  is  a  dizzy  height  from  which  to  look  down  but  a  scene  of  matchless 

grandeur.  Structure  after  structure  comes  into  sight.  There  is  the 
Temple  of  the  Tigers,  the  Temple  of  the  Tables,  the  Temple  of  the 
Cones,  while  in  the  distance  one  can  see  the  impressive  outlines  of  the 
Round  Tower  or  Caracol,  and  last,  not  least,  the  group  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Casa  de  Monjas  or  the  Palace  Nunnery.  Between 
these  are  smaller  pyramids  and  buildings,  many  not  yet  covered  with 
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debris  or  uiulergrowth.  I  made  my  way  to  the  Round  Tower,  perhaps 
the  most  unique  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  Maya  country.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  spiral  stairway  now  partly  in  ruins.  It  is  located  on  a  mound 
and  is  easy  of  access.  Until  the  tower  is  reconstructed  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  clearly  trace  its  outlines.  The  best  description  of  the 
tower  is  by  Professor  Holmes. 

Wandering  among  the  ruins,  filled  with  awe  and  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  these  ancient  builders,  there  likewise  came  to  me  the  thought 
of  profound  respect  for  the  transcendent  ability  and  daring  imagery 
of  Prof.  Sylvanus  G.  Morley  who,  in  behalf  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
is  reconstructing  and  rebuilding  the  Chich4n-Itza  ruins  so  as  to  restore 


Courteiy  of  the  Carnecic  Institution  of  Wsahincton 


TEMPLE  OF  THE  WARRIORS,  CUICUE.\-1TZ.\ 

The  excavation  of  this  temple  in  IU25.  and  the  subsequent  work  of  reconstruction  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  achievements  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  the  Yuctit&n  reition 


for  future  generations  some  clear  picture  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  Maya  race.  The  work  of  Professor  Morley  is  one  of  the  most 
audacious  and  toilsome  attempts  ever  made  to  rebuild  the  van¬ 
ished  cities  of  the  past  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Sitting  in  the  broil¬ 
ing  sun  I  watched  the  workmen  carrying  loads  of  stone  and  timber  to 
the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  reminding  me  of  the  toilers  of  old  when 
these  structures  were  originally  built,  probably  by  slave  labor.  With 
infinite  pains  and  extraordinary  skill  the  scattered  fragments  are 
being  put  together,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  old  structures  are  being 
re-created  and  made  comparable  with  the  greatest  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  of  European  antiquity.  When,  some  years  hence,  the  work  of 
Professor  Morley  is  finished,  Yucatan  wfill  offer  to  the  western  world 
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the  greatest  attraction  in  what  is  beautiful  and  eternally  impressive 
as  the  silent  memorial  of  the  genius  of  a  vanished  race.  The  project 
itself  symbolizes  America’s  highest  idealism  in  rendering  aid  and  guid¬ 
ance  to  another  nation  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  work  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  Those  who  have  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  witnessing  what  is  being  done  at  Chiehen-ltza  must  needs 
bow  in  reverence  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  bene¬ 
faction  made  this  magnificent  undertaking  a  possibility.  Likewise, 
the  visitor  must  feel  grateful  toward  the  Carnegie  Institution,  wdiich 
is  here  erecting  a  monument  to  its  own  far-sighted  wisdom,  for  what 


THE  "CASA  UE  MONJ.AS"  OR  "NUNNERY" 

The  largest  and  most  imposing'residential  structure  in  Chich4n-iti&,  which  was  probably  the  palace  of 
the  reigning  family,  although  called  a  nunnery  by  the  early  Spanish  conquerors 


is  being  done  now  at  Chichen-ltza  will  never  be  permitted  to  perish 
or  fall  into  decay. 

I  was  kindly  cared  for  at  the  hacienda  where  a  Korean  furnished 
me  with  my  meals,  a  good  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  a  shady  veranda  for 
a  long  siesta.  On  my  return  to  the  station  at  Dzitas  I  stopped  for  a 
while  at  a  Maya  home  w'here  I  was  addressed  in  fairly  fluent  English 
by  a  young  girl  who  had  been  for  five  years  a  student  at  the  American 
school  in  M4rida.  The  home  consisted  of  one  room,  two  or  three 
hammocks,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs,  but  it  carried  the  breath  of  true 
culture  and  of  the  never-failing  grace  and  courtesy  of  the  Maya 
people. 


THE  INCAN  LOOM  ' 
By  Fausto  Burgos 


ON  AN  ancient  vase  preserved  in  the  Larco  Herrera  Museum 
in  Lima  is  depicted  tiie  primitive  Incan  loom,  the  same 
very  simple  loom  still  used  by  the  Keswas  of  the  Kosko, 
the  regions  of  Quispi-Kanchis,  and  in  general  by  the 
dwellers  on  the  high  Peruvian  plateau.  In  the  vase  representation 
various  women  are  seen  weaving,  seated  on  the  ground;  each  has 
one  of  the  rollers  tied  to  her  waist,  while  the  other  is  fastened  to  a 
stick.  On  the  ground  appear  wooden  blocks  employed  in  making 
printed  te.xtiles,  receptacles  in  which  the  cochineal  dye  was  kept, 
and  various  kinds  of  adjusting  tools,  the  weft  being  beaten  into  place 
by  means  of  the  huihuina,  the  rokey  used  nowadays  by  the  Peruvian 
Keswas. 

No  loom  could  be  more  simple  than  this  which  has  been  handed 
down  unchanged  in  Peru.  The  author  himself  saw  such  looms  in 
operation  in  the  Mutu-Chaka  prison  in  the  Kosko,  where  several 
prisoners  were  weaving  blankets  of  vicuna  and  sheep’s  wool.  One 
roller  was  bound  to  the  waist,  while  the  other  w’as  attached  to  a  tree 
by  a  rope.  By  withdrawing  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the  tree 
the  weaver  kept  the  warp  threads  taut.  On  these  looms  can  be 
woven  unbleached  cloth,  double-faced  textiles,  and  knotted  materials 
(huotny),  and  in  general  anything  in  which  the  pattern  is  formed  by 
the  warp  (blankets,  Uicllas,  etc.).  The  width  of  the  cloth  is  never 
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greater  than  80  centimeters  (32  inches).  As  the  length  increases 
the  weaver  winds  the  finished  portion  upon  the  nearer  roller. 

We  have  also  seen  on  the  Bolivian  and  Argentine  high  plateau 
a  small  loom,  a  modification  of  that  just  described,  which  is  used  by 
the  women  who  weave  chunipis  (double-faced  Incan  sashes).  The 
weaver  works  seated  on  the  ground.  She  fastens  the  one  small  roller 
to  her  waist;  at  the  other  end  the  warp  unwinds  from  a  stake.  She 
also  beats  the  weft  into  place  with  the  huihuina. 

Tlie  primitive  Incan  loom  did,  however,  pass  through  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  process.  The  two  rollers  were  retained,  but  four  stakes 
fi.xed  in  the  ground  were  added,  the  latter  being  characteristic  of  the 
puna  and  Aymara  looms.  In  this  type,  the  rollei’s  are  tied  in  a 
parallel  position  to  the  fi.xed  stakes.  The  weaver  seats  herself  on 
the  ground,  and  as  the  weh  grows  in  length  she  rolls  it  up,  thus 


INCAN  CPKIOllT  LOOM 


bringing  the  front  beam  nearer  the  other.  Such  a  loom  is  described 
by  Padre  Cobo  in  his  notable  work  called  Ilistoria  del  Nuevo  Mundo 
(History  of  the  New  World): 

The  looms  arc  so  small  and  so  low  in  cost  that  one  may  be  set  up  with  two 
round  sticks  as  thick  as  the  arm  and  of  three  or  four  ellx)w  lengths.  On  one 
stick  they  wind  the  warp  and  on  the  other  they  roll  up  the  cloth,  and  in  order 
that  this  may  be  firm  and  well  stretched,  they  fix  in  the  ground  four  .stakes  each 
a  palm’s  width  in  height,  two  at  one  side  and  two  at  the  other,  almut  a  yard 
and  a  half  apart,  and  more  or  le.s8  as  they  wish,  according  to  the  cloth  to  l)e 
woven.  To  two  of  the  stakes  they  tie  one  of  the  two  round  sticks,  and  to  the 
other  two  the  second  stick,  so  that  the  cloth  is  raised  a  palm’s  width  from  the 
ground  and  is  kept  taut.  They  set  up  these  looms  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
either  in  the  open  air  or  in  their  patios.  Every  time  they  set  themselves  to 
weave,  after  they  cease  work  they  carry  away  the  cloth,  rolling  up  on  one  stick 
the  warp  which  has  been  unwound,  but  always  leaving  the  four  stakes  set  in 
the  ground. 

Garcilaso  de  la  V'ega,  the  Inca,  also  describes  upright  looms. 
This  type  is  no  longer  used  on  the  Peruvian,  Bolivian  and  Argentine 
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high  plateau,  but  is  still  found  in  southern  Chile,  in  the  Argentine 
Provinces  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza,  and  in  Patagonia.  The  weaver 
seats  herself  on  the  ground,  attaching  the  rollers  to  two  fixed  stakes 
and  withdrawing  the  former  as  the  cloth  increases  in  length. 


A  variation  of  this  type  is  the  slanting  loom,  common  in  Mendoza 
and  Neucpi^n  (Argentina).  The  rollers  are  tied  to  two  large  beams, 
the  latter  being  firmly  propped  against  an  adobe  wall  or  the  eaves 
of  the  house. 


The  Argentine  native  loom  is  the  last  word  in  hand  looms  for  use 
at  home.  It  consists  of  four  firmly  set  forked  poles,  two  lengthwise 
pieces  resting  upon  them,  a  crosspiece  supporting  the  reed  and 
heddles,  two  or  more  treadles,  and  two  rollers.  Such  native  looms 
we  have  seen  in  Salta,  Catamarca,  La  Rioja,  San  Luis,  Cordoba, 
and  San  Juan. 
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AKAUCANIAN  TKXTILF:S' 

By  Gualterio  Looser 

Asuixlant,  Anthropological  Section,  National  Museum  of  Chile;  Associate  Member , 
Chilean  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Santiago 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  our  times  is  the  interest 
shown  in  the  peoples  of  remote  ages  and  their  cultures.  The  modern 
world  glances  backward.  To  prove  this  it  will  be  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  expectations  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh 
Tut-ankh-anien.  An  omnivorous  public  devours  the  books  on  eth¬ 
nology  and  archeology;  and  the  arts  engendered  by  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions,  which  we  might  have  given  up  as  dead,  are  coming  back  to  life. 
Exotic  things  have  become  the  fashion;  Buddha  statues  are  displayed 
everywhere  (as  well  as  objects  imitated  from  tbe  Egyptian),  together 
with  .\frican  sculpture,  Inca  ceramics,  and  so  on. 

.\  world  whose  creative  powei’s  are  tired  or  exhausted  is  copying 
the  old.  Now  it  has  turned  to  erudition.  All  of  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  too  rapid  pace  of  present-day 
civilization. 

Our  age  of  science  goes  in  for  complicated,  ev^en  if  wonderful, 
machinery,  or  chemical  products  that  would  greatly  astound  the 
ancient  alchemist.  It  does  not  know,  however,  how  to  achiev'e  the 
simple,  the  humble,  the  spontaneous  thing.  And  this  is  why  it  has 
come  to  appreciate  anything  that  shows  those  qualities. 

Among  such  things  we  find  Araucanian  rugs  and  blankets,  currently 
known  in  Chile  as  Choapinos,  which  we  wish  to  make  the  subject  of 
this  study. 

Of  the  several  nativ'e  peoples  populating  Chile  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  back  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
alone  was  able  to  ward  off  the  invaders.  The  others  w'ere  either 
destroyed  or  absorbed  by  the  whites.  But  when  the  Spaniards,  made 
overconfident  by  their  thus  far  success,  attempted  to  penetrate  the 
Araucanian  country,  they  found  a  formidable  resistance. 

This  people,  whose  home  spreads  from  the  Bio-Bio  River  to  Relon- 
cavi  Sound,  and  from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Pacific,  over  a  territory 
100  miles  wide  by  500  miles  long,  with  a  considerable  overflow'  on 
the  .\rgentine  pampas,  lived  the  most  simple  life,  without  a  central 
government,  yet  they  knew  how  to  organize  for  war.  Led  by  ener¬ 
getic  and  heroic  chieftains,  such  as  Caupolican,  Lautaro,  and  Gal- 
varino,  they  defeated  the  Spaniards  and  finally  captured  their  com¬ 
mander,  Valdivia,  and  put  him  to  death.  It  w'as  of  no  avail  that 
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Spain  sent  considerable  reinforcements  to  Chile,  veteran  troops  that 
had  covered  themselves  with  jrlory  in  Flanders,  in  France,  and  Italy. 
They  succeeded  occasionally  in  suhjufiating  a  more  or  less  large  portion 
of  the  Araucanian  territory,  building  there  fortresses  and  mapping 
out  towns;  nevertheless  as  soon  as  they  grew  overconfident  an 
Indian  uprising  would  come  to  destroy  in  a  few  hours  all  that  their 
patient  effort  had  built  theretofore. 

At  last  Spain  had  to  admit  the  uselessness  of  its  campaign  and  leave 
the  Araucanians  practically  independent  during  the  whole  of  the 
colonial  period.  Not  until  well  past  the  war  of  Independence,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  did  the  C’hilean  Army  put  an  end 
for  good  to  the  Araucanian  resistance.  Their  land,  formerly  covered 
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by  impassable  forests,  is  to-day  d(*tted  with  prosperous  fast-growing 
cities,  and  the  fields  are  everywhere  cultivated  by  modern  methods. 
The  land  of  .Vrauco  is  at  present  one  of  the  largest  production  centers 
of  ('Idle,  and  the  one  with  the  greatest  future. 

Unfortunately,  the  Araucanians,  as  other  primitive  races,  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  assimilating  a  sudden  inrush  of  foreign  ways.  Their  present 
condition  is  one  of  utter  decadence,  with  very  few  individual 
exceptions. 

Let  us  now  plunge  into  our  particular  subject.  The  taste  for  the 
handicraft  of  our  Indians,  and  especially  for  their  hand-woven  blan¬ 
kets,  is  in  full  vogue.  One  seldom  visits  any  Chilean  town  without 
meeting  in  the  street  the  peddlers  of  Araucanian  Choapinos  with  a 
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load  of  bright-colored  rugs  on  their  hacks.  Some  of  their  best  cus¬ 
tomers  arc  the  foreign  tourists,  and  especially  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  American  visitors  to  Chile. 

(lenuine  Araucanian  weavings  are  made  in  and  around  the  town 
of  Temuco,  in  southern  Chile,  where  there  is  a  dense  Indian  popula¬ 
tion,  and  numerous  families  earn  a  livelihood  from  this  industry. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  that  not  eveiw'  blanket  that  is  sold  as  an 
Araucanian  product  is  made  by  the  Indians.  A  number  of  factories 
have  sprung  up  in  Santiago,  Concepcion,  and  other  (’hilean  cities 
where  the  imitation  article  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  products  of  this  industry  are  marred  by  serious 
defects.  Their  ornamental  motives  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  alien  to 
the  .Vraucanian  patterns.  It  is  only  charitable  to  add  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  been  handicapped  in  this  enterprise  by  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Indian  arts,  since  no  systematical  study  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  them,  although  several  monographs  have  been  written 
by  Chilean  and  foreign  specialists  on  some  branch  of  the  subject. 
But  a  popular  book  embracing  the  whole  matter  is  still  to  be  written. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  although  the  art  of  weaving  is  the 
sole  artistic  manifestation  of  the  Araucanian  race,  not  a  single 
scientific  work  on  this  important  subject  has  yet  been  written.  Only 
incidentally  can  there  be  found  in  miscellaneous  books  some  reference 
to  and  grapbic  reproductions  of  “ponchos”  and  other  Araucanian 
fabrics.  Besides  the  loom  output  only  their  silver  ornaments  are 
worth  mentioning  as  products  of  an  original  Araucanian  art.  Basket 
making  and  pottery  never  attained  anything  like  perfection  among 
them. 

HISTORICAL  AXTECF:dENTS 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  true  cultural  state  of  the  Arau¬ 
canian  people  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard.  Colonial  chroniclers, 
always  taken  up  by  other  preoccupations,  seldom  deigned  to  pick  up 
the  threads  of  scarce  and  contradictory  data  relating  to  archaeological 
and  ethnological  matters.  Now  the  Araucanian  land  is  verA'  poor 
in  archaeological  remains.  The  cemeteries,  which  in  other  climates 
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have  liel|)0(l  the  scientist  to  reconstruct  past  cultures  and  customs, 
yield  a  very  scant^^  result  in  our  Indian  territories.  As  rain  prevails 
all  the  year  round,  the  deeply  soaked  soil  destroys  eveiythin^  put 
in  it,  save  stone.  The  Araucanian  Indians  used  to  hury  their  dead 
tofrether  with  all  sorts  of  thinjrs  (pottery,  food,  weapons,  clothing;,  and 
the  insifjnia  of  their  rank,  as  the  case  mi<;ht  he);  hut  because  of  the 
weather,  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years  nothin^  remains  with  the 
exception  of  some  stone  artefacts. 


Kl.:.4.-ANOTIIKK  PO.NCUO  HAM) 


Neither  are  the  stone  hurial  pieces  found  of  much  help  in  increas- 
iufi  our  knowledjre  of  the  Araucanian  lore,  as  there  are  no  sufTicient 
reasons  for  connecting;  these  stones  with  the  Araucanians.  It  is 
generally  admitted  to-day  that  the  Araucanians  are  not  Chile’s 
autochthonous  people,  hut  that  they  came  from  Argentina  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  stone  imple- 


A  SADOI.E  BLANKET  OF 
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ments  thus  far  found  should  he  rather  assigned  to  another  previous 
occupant,  of  which  there  are  unmistakable  traces. 

The  social  status  of  the  Araucanian  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  They  formed  a  barbarian  community; 
they  were  tolerably  apt  in  woodcraft  and  could  make  some  simple 
vessels  in  stone  or  clay.  They  had  perhaps  already  learned  to  weave 
the  wool  of  the  guanaco,  a  wild  variety  of  the  llama  deer.  But  from 
this  we  can  not  assume  that  they  knew  blanket  making  to  the  extent 
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they  do  now.  Lator  on  they  made  fjarments  with  tlie  wool  of  the 
chililuieque,  a  domestic  variety  of  the  huanaco,  which  was  introduced 
perhaps  hy  the  Inca  comiuerors.  In  our  day  they  rely  entirely  on 
shecj)  wool  for  their  domestic  needs.  The  bright  and  fast  colors  of 
former  times  were  prepared  with  vegetable  dyes,  through  ingenious 
devices  now  forgotten  and  which  have  been  replaced  hy  “drugstore 
dust,”  as  the  Indian  now  calls  the  chemical  stuff. 

The  real  origin  of  the  Araucanian  Choapinos  must  he  looked  for  in 
old  Peru.  The  Incas  coiupiered  Chile  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  hut  it  seems  that  their  actual  dominion  did  not  reach  farther 
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South  than  the  River  Maipo,  or  the  Maule  at  most.  By  means  of 
trade  intercourse  they  may  have  had  some  influence  over  the 
.Vraucanians,  hut  it  must  have  been  negligible. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  real  influence  of  Incan  civilizction  over 
Chile  came  with  the  Spanish  Conquistadores.  The  Spaniards  were 
few,  hut  they  brought  with  them  thousands  of  Peruvian  Indians  as 
an  au.xiliary  corps.  These  poor  slaves,  called  yanaconas,  were  very 
adept  in  the  arts  of  the  Incas,  and  became  therefore  highly  useful. 
While  the  Spaniards  were  busy  fighting,  the  former  took  care  of  the 
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precious  seeds  brought  from  Peru,  planted  the  soil,  propagated  the 
domestic  arts,  and  taught  all  they  knew  to  the  Chilean  native.  The 
large  number  of  Quichua  terms  in  the  Spanish  spoken  in  Chile  to-day 
is  due  more  to  the  yanaconas  than  to  the  previous  Inca  conqueror. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  soon  realized  the  impossibility  of  sub¬ 
stituting  their  language  for  the  tongues  then  in  use  among  the 
aborigines  of  South  America,  and,  bent  upon  facilitating  their  inter¬ 
course,  they  helped  extend  the  use  of  the  Quichua  language,  called 
“the  general  tongue”  in  both  Chile  and  Argentina  at  that  time. 
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THE  INCA  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  ARAUCANIANS 

Tlip  yaiiaconas  wore  the  masters  of  the  Araueanians,  and  the  deco¬ 
rations  in  their  blankets  and  vessels  prove  conclusively  their  Peru¬ 
vian  orifrin.  We  can  find  the  corresponding  jiattern  for  every  one 
of  these  in  the  Inca  artcraft. 

My  illustrations  have  the  sole  merit  of  heinj^  reproductions  of 
authentic  and  {renuine  antiques,  belonging:  for  the  major  part  to  the 
National  Museum  of  Santiago.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  its 
possession  for  (U)  years  or  more,  h^'igures  1  and  2  are  reproductions 
from  the  collection  of  the  distinguished  Chilean  anthropologist,  Dr. 
Leotardo  Matus. 

Araucanian  textiles  of  the  design  type,  the  only  one  I  wish  to 
describe,  are  of  several  styles  and  forms:  The  ponchos,  or  cloak 
blankets;  some  generally  beautiful  sashes  called  trarihues,  about  2 
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inches  wide  and  up  to  .50  inches  long,  which  are  used  to  hold  in  place 
the  chamanto,  or  Indian  cloak;  and  the  lamas,  rectangular  pieces  of 
cloth  to  cover  chairs  or  saddles. 

The  poncho,  called  by  the  Araueanians  “nucur  macun”,  is  a  wool 
garment  some  .5.5  inches  long  by  .50  inches  wide,  with  a  slit  for  the 
head  in  the  direction  of  length.  The  donnnating  color  is,  as  a  rule, 
black  or  dark,  with  three  bands  of  design,  one  running  down  the 
center  and  one  along  either  side,  also  following  the  major  dimension 
of  the  garment.  The  decorative  design  is  almost  always  carried  out 
in  white,  in  the  shape  of  regular  crosses  in  square  frames.  The  crosses 
are  now  longer,  now  wider,  and  sometimes  they  form  sev’eral  series 
of  concentric  crosses  forming  steps.  .  .  .  Figure  6  represents  the 
band  in  another  poncho  with  a  “stepped”  design.  Almost  identical 
patterns  are  found  in  the  palace  of  Chan-Chan,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  C'himu  Indians,  near  Trujillo,  northern  Peru. 

Figure  1  is  notable  for  the  complicated  pattern,  variety  of  design, 
and  brightness  of  color.  The  cloth  of  each  component  rectangle 
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is  woven  separately  and  then  sewn  together.  This  is  a  lama,  as  ex¬ 
plained  before,  in  which  we  see  again  the  cross  pattern  in  a  rectangular 
frame,  and  also  single  step  designs. 

The  frequency  of  the  cross  motive  in  Araucanian  cloth  might  he 
explained  as  of  Christian  influence.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
tii-st  place,  the  Catholic  cross,  the  only  one  brought  by  the  Spaniards 
to  .\merica,  is  never  square.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  cross  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  used  symbols  of  the  pre-C'olomhian 
world.  We  find  it  not  only  in  Arauco  and  in  Peru,  hut  in  Mexico 
and  even  farther  north.  The  Spaniards  were  rightly  surprised  hv  the 
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coincidence,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  time  explained  it  by  diffei-ent  leg¬ 
ends  of  early  Christian  missionaries  in  America,  before  the  airival  of 
Columbus.  A  well-known  tradition  is  that  which  identifies  the  Aztec 
god  Quetzalcoatl  with  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. 

We  hav’e  learned,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  investigations  of  the 
(lerman  savant.  Dr.  Max  Uhle,  that  the  origin  of  the  culture  of  all 
the  American  Indians  who  attained  some  development,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  south  of  Mexico  where  can  still  be  found  the  remains 
of  the  Maya  people,  who  are  credited  with  the  highest  original  culture 
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in  the  New  World.  This  was  the  only  aboriginal  race  who  left  written 
records,  together  with  enduring  artistic  and  material  monuments. 
Successive  waves  spreading  from  there  carried  their  civilizing  forces 
farther  and  farther  afield.  The  oldest  vestiges  of  Maya  influence  in 
Peru  appear  to  antedate  by  a  few  centuries  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
the  Proto-Nazca  culture,  so  called  from  the  beautiful  samples  of  clay 
vessels  which  came  from  the  Nazca  community  in  southern  Peru. 
They  did  not  know,  however,  how  to  weave  wool  (100  B.  C.  to  650 
A.  D.).  The  Proto-Nazca  was  followed  by  the  Tiahuanaco  civili¬ 
zation  (300  to  900  A.  D.),  which  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the  Inca 
empire  which  the  Spaniard  destroyed. 
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Another  iuterestinji  motif  in  this  lama  is  the  hooked  design,  of 
which  there  is  one  at  each  corner  and  another  at  the  center  of  each 
half  (fig.  1).  The  step  and  cross  designs  occur  constantly  in  the 
Araucanian  Choapinos.  Hooked  fretwork  is  also  frequent  and  must 
he  traced  to  pre-Hispanic  iiiHuences  from  Peru.  Figure  10  is  the  copy 
of  a  design  on  a  beautiful  huaco,  as  the  pre-Hispanic  burial  pottery 
of  Peru  is  called,  this  particular  piece  having  been  found  in  Chimbote, 
northern  Peru.  It  is  plain  that  both  are  identical.  Figures  3,  4,  and 
5  correspond  to  different  trarihue  designs  from  Arauco.  Again  we 
see  similar  patterns  with  slight  modifications.  To  furnish  a  point 
of  comparison  with  old  Peruvian  art,  I  have  reproduced  a  hooked 
pattern  from  a  very  old  Peruvian  cloth,  which  corresponds  e.xactly  to 
the  design  on  the  Araucanian  trarihue  marked  “Figure  5.” 

Entirely  different  and  remarkable  for  its  beauty  is  Figure  2,  taken 
from  an  ancient  trarihue  belonging  to  the  Museo  Nacional  of  Santiago. 
Here  the  human  form  has  been  thoroughly  conventionalized.  The 


AN  ORNATE  SEAT  COVERINO 

.Vraucanian  seldom  draws  the  human  form,  and  when  he  does  it  is 
always  on  trarihues. 

The  geometric,  the  conventional  (cubistic,  I  should  say,  applying 
this  modern  appellation  to  a  very  ancient  style),  is  a  characteristic  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  Araucanian  te.xtile  art,  and  purely  of  Peruvian  origin. 
Perhaps  no  other  people  developed  that  tendency  so  thoroughly  and 
attained  such  remarkable  results  as  tbe  peoples  of  ancient  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  as  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  and  Chimu  bear  witness  to  this 
day.  An  interesting  realistic  school  flourished  in  Peru  also;  but 
the  Araucanians  received  only  the  influence  of  the  Incas,  who  belonged 
to  the  former  school.  Moreover,  the  relative  technical  shortcomings 
of  the  Araucanians  forced  them  to  imitate  the  easiest  designs;  that  is, 
the  geometrical. 

There  occasionally  appear  on  the  market  so-called  Choapinos 
bearing  designs  representing  flowei*s,  animals,  or  the  human  figure. 
These  are  gross  frauds.  Neither  the  Araucanians  nor  their  Inca 
masters  ever  incorporated  such  figures  in  their  designs.  It  is  one 
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of  the  mysteries  of  archaeology  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Howers 
are  such  a  decorative  motive  and  one  employed  so  extensively  in  the 
Old  World,  it  so  seldom  appeal’s  among  the  Incas.  In  the  textile 
handicraft  and  ceramics  of  ancient  Peru  we  find  the  most  unexpected 
forms,  such  as  birds,  animals,  fishes,  Crustacea,  houses,  fruits,  men, 
and  women.  But  1  have  never  seen  animal  figures  in  genuine  Arau- 
canian  patterns,  and  as  to  human  figures,  they  are,  as  already  stated, 
profoundly  conventionalized. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  Choapinos  with  the 
mantas  of  the  huaso,  the  Chilean  peasant  and  cowboy,  as  these  latter 


Fir..  9.— A  POPULAR,  SIMPLF.  PATTERN 


are  of  evident  European  origin.  As  to  these  people,  we  find  them  to 
he  only  partly  of  Araucanian  descent,  with  an  increasing  proportion 
of  Spanish  blood  as  we  travel  northward. 

One  of  the  most  insistent  questions  is  how  it  happens  that  these 
designs  have  remained  practically  the  same  through  the  centuries, 
despite  the  destruction  of  the  civilization  that  gave  them  birth.  1 
believe  the  answer  to  this  question  is  easily  found.  Among  primitive 
peoples  their  habits  and  customs  often  attain  a  ritualistic  character 
which  makes  any  attempt  to  change  a  punishable  deed.  Arau¬ 
canian  weavings  are  made  by  the  women,  and  they  repeat  during 
a  whole  lifetime  the  same  few  designs  which  thus  pass  from  one 
generation  to  another. 


Fig.  lO.-ONE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  DESIONS 


Moreover,  in  the  people  of  central  C'hile  there  are  observable  cer¬ 
tain  habits  redolent  of  the  Incan  civilization  which  can  not  but 
surprise  the  observer.  These  are  even  more  interesting  than  the 
influences  still  persisting  among  the  Araucanians,  for  in  central 
Chile  modern  civilization  has  steam-rollered  everything,  and  the 
people  themselves  have  a  strong  proportion  of  European  blood. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chilean  people  continue  to  recreate  objects  and 
images  of  Incan  origin  without  the  least  understanding  as  to  their 
meaning.  How  much  easier  to  understand  are  the  survivals  of 
Peruvian  influence  among  the  Araucanians,  who  have  come  into 
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full  close  contact  with  occidental  culture  only  during  the  last  50 
years.  But  the  conservative  spirit  dies  hard.  More  than  2,000  years 
ago  Aristotle  had  already  <lefined  man  as  an  animal  of  settled  habits. 

For  my  part,  I  have  tried  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  Arau- 
canian  textile  art.  It  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  simple.  They  use  no 
more  than  10  colors  (white,  red,  violet,  blue,  green,  etc.),  which  they 
never  blend.  Like  all  primitive  peoples,  they  have  a  horror  of  shades. 
Neither  do  the  number  of  their  decorative  designs  run  high;  hut  the 
deft  combination  of  colors  achieves  pleasing  results,  thus  explaining 
the  present  vogue  of  the  Choapinos. 


IN  TllK  nation-wide  campaign  against  disease  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  such  vigor  by  the  public-health  authorities  of  (’bile 
with  the  object  of  decreasing  the  alarmingly  high  rate  of  infant 
mortality  and  raising  the  health  standards  of  the  nation  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  note  that  the  church  is  taking  a 
very  active  part.  As  a  part  of  this  cooperation  the  archbishop  of 
(’bile.  Monsignor  (’rescente  Errazuriz  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
made  an  extended  visit  to  this  country  some  years  ago,  recently 
addressed  a  forceful  encyclical  letter  to  the  clergy  and  other  spiritual 
direct»)rs  and  advisoi's  in  the  archdiocesis,  a  somewhat  condensed 
vei'sion  of  which  is  as  follows: 

The  church  must  consider  the  individual  as  a  whole,  ju.st  as  he  is,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  her  niLssion  is  chiefly  spiritual,  it  is  no  le.ss  true  that  she  has  con¬ 
sistently  down  the  ages  collaborated  in  everything  which  signified  human  progress 
and  well-being,  more  particularly  in  favor  of  the  needy  classes. 

We  desire,  theri'fon',  to  cooix'rate  with  the  Director  General  of  Public  Health, 
and  to  this  end  we  l}es|H‘ak  the  collaboration  of  our  parish  priests  and  of  all  those 
beneficent  institutions  which  are  so  devotedly  ministering  to  the  spiritual  and 
phy.sical  needs  of  the  jHtor  and  helpless. 

In  order  that  our  i)eople  may  be  educated  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  hy¬ 
gienic  living,  we  earnestly  desire  that  full  use  may  be  made  of  every  means  at 
our  command:  Of  the  catechism  classes,  the  welfare  guilds,  the  St.  Vincent 
lectures,  the  visitations  in  the  home  by  the  Dolores  Si.sterhood,  and  all  charitable 
institutions. 


■  La  Xacidn,  Santiago  de  Chile,  Jan.  12,  1U27. 
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Tlic  child  es{)eciaUy  must  be  had  cunstaiitly  in  mind,  teaching  liiin,  and  requiring 
of  him  in  the  school,  the  class,  the  church,  a  clean  body  and  a  neat  and  orderly 
apiH'arance  in  his  clothing  and  bearing.  Wc  all  know  the  force  of  habit  and 
liow  difficult  it  is  to  lose  the  good  habits  firmly  established  in  childhood. 

Moreover,  to  the  end  tliat  the  in.struction  and  example  of  the  school  may  not 
fa*  in  oixm  contradiction  to  that  in  the  home,  the  visiting  agencies  must 
endeavor  to  instruct  and  help  the  parents  in  cleanline.ss  and  orderliness  of 
the  hotne.  (Miristian  employers,  wlio  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much  to  pro¬ 
vide  sanitary  homes  for  their  workers,  can  still  further  collaborate  by  offering 
prizes  or  other  stimulus  for  the  cleanest  and  best -kept  homes. 

.\s  a  practical  working  j)lan  for  the  health  education  of  children,  we  have 
laid  down  the  following: 

1.  Carefid  in-spection  as  to  personal  cleanliness  of  hair,  hands,  finger  nails, 
face,  neck,  mouth  and  clothing  of  each  child  attending  catechism  cla.sses. 

2.  Teaching  children  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth. 

3.  Teaching  children  to  wash  their  hands  and  clean  their  finger  nails  before 
eating,  and  the  rca.sons  for  doing  so. 

4.  The  inculcation  in  children  of  a  love  of  fre.sh  air,  sunshine,  frequent  bathing, 
etc. 

5.  Teaching  children  practical  and  inexpensive  means  of  providing  bath¬ 
tubs. 

6.  Inculcating  the  idea  that  poverty  need  not  prevent  cleanline.ss.  Teaching 
them  how  to  keep  the  clothing  clean  and  in  order,  and  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
disorder  and  dirt  which  make  them  repulsive  to  others. 

7.  To  note,  as  this  instruction  is  continued  from  cla.ss  to  class,  whether  the 
pupils  have  profited  by  their  health  training  in  previous  cla.sses. 

H.  To  make  the  children  understand  that  one  of  their  greatest  enemies  are 
flies,  which  transmit  the  most  dangerous  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  and 
to  teach  them  that  flies  should  Ije  exterminated,  to  this  end  stressing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  eliminating  uncleanliness  in  the  home. 

We  can  count  with  certainty  on  the  cooiwration  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  with  res|K‘ct  to  furni.shing  publicity  material  to  our  parish  priests  and 
other  diri'ctors  for  this  work.  We  are  al.so  certain  that  the  cooiieration  of  the 
('hurch  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  will  rai.se  the  jx'ople  of  this  nation  to 
a  higher  level  of  well-being  and  happiness  which  can  not  fail  to  be  conducive  to 
the  wider  practice  of  all  Chri.stian  and  civic  virtues. 
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Courtesy  of  Hamilton  M  Wricht 


PAX  AMKKK  AN  FOOTHALL 


The  recent  game  by  the  teams  of  the  I'niversity  of  Miatiil,  Florida,  and  the  University  of  llabana,  ('iiba.  on  the  athletic  held  of  the  former,  is  tM'lieved 
to  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  amateur  game  of  Pan  American  football  (tlaytKl  in  the  Unitent  States.  The  new  University  of  Miami  was  founded 
to  cultivate  intellectual  relatlonshl|>s  l>etw(H*n  students  In  the  United  States  and  I^tin  America,  anfl  the  encouragement  of  int4^rcollegiate  athletics 
la  naturally  a  part  of  this  ideal.  Latin  American  s|K>rts  are  to  be  stea<iny  fostertHl  by  the  l^niversity 


('ourt6«y  ot  “Peru" 

THE  WOMEN’S  ATHLETIC  CH’H,  IQUITOS,  PEKU 

The  members  of  this  elub  are  the  initiators  of  sport  for  women  in  that  part  of  Peru.  Icjuitos,  it  may  be  added,  is  Peru’s  most  eastern  (lort  on  the  .Amazon 

Kiver,  2,3(X)  miies  from  its  mouth 


Courtaay  of  the  Bureau  of  Fine  Arte  of  Mexico 


CASA  DE  LOS  MASCARONES  OR  "HOUSE  OF  MASKS,”  MEXICO  CITY 


The  ltf27  session  of  the  summer  school  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico  will  be  held  here  as  in  the  past  two  years.  The  buildinK  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  colonial  architecture,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  its  facade.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Normal  School  for  Women 


ELEVENTH  SESSION  OF 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  MEXICO 


^  summer  school  of  the  National  Univ’ersity  of  Mexico  was 

inaugurated  in  1921.  It  is  not  only  an  institution  where 
students  and  teachers  of  Spanish  will  find  a  great  variety  of 
courses  suited  to  their  needs,  hut  also  a  laboratory  for  inter¬ 
national  friendship.  Here  the  students  and  teachers  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  mingle  with  Mexican  students  and  educa¬ 
tors  in  a  sincere  effort  to  know  and  understand  each  other  better. 
During  the  past  five  summers  there  has  been  a  total  of  1,600  students 
from  the  United  States — mostly  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges — to  whom  may  be  applied  the  title  with  w^hich  Dr.  William 
F.  Russell,  Dean-elect  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
has  designated  the  foreign  students  in  the  United  States:  “Mer¬ 
chants  of  Light.”  They  have  brought  to  us  their  cultural  goods  and 
have  taken  back  ours  in  exchange. 

The  principal  subjects  offered  are: 

Elementary,  intermediate, _  and  Methods  of  teaching  modern  lan- 
advanced  Spanish.  guages. 

Commercial  Spanish.  History  of  Mexico. 

Philology.  Phonetics.  Education.  Economics. 

Mexican,  Spanish-Ainerican,  and  Social  and  political  problems  of 
Spanish  literature.  Mexico. 

Life  in  Mexico  and  Spanish  Mexican  archaeology. 

America.  Mexican  and  Spanish  art. 

1  Mexican  Folkways. 

The  courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students 
as  well  as  of  social  workers,  artists,  business  men,  and  people  interested 
in  the  study  of  international  affairs.  Lecture  courses  in  English  are 
offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  whose  knowledge  of  Spanish 
is  limited. 

Just  as  important  as  the  academic  work  of  the  school  are  the  social 
gatherings,  the  picnic  luncheons  followed  by  typical  Me.xican  enter¬ 
tainments  held  in  the  patio  of  the  school  every  Thursday,  and  the 
week-end  excursions  to  places  of  great  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest.  Among  the  places  visited  every  year  are:  Puebla,  rich  in 
colonial  church  architecture  and  noted  for  its  fine  pottery;  Cuerna- 
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vaca,  where  Cortes  and  Maximilian  onee  rested  from  the  affaii's  of 
war  and  state;  San  diian  Teotihuaefin,  where  the  Pyramids  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  are  the  massive  remnants  of  a  civilization  that  was 
many  centuries  old  before  America  was  discovered,  and  Xochimilco, 
frafirant  with  the  flowers  of  the  floating  gardens.  The  school  makes 
arrangements  for  parties  in  private  homes  where  the  students  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  distinguished  Me.xican  educators,  writers, 
musicians,  and  artists.  Attention  is  also  given  to  requests  for  visits 
to  schools,  social  service  institutions,  etc.,  whenever  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  is  interested  in  such.  In  general,  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
adjust  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  phases  of  the  work,  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  the  students. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  summer  school  are  from  the 
regular  staff  of  the  university.  In  addition,  the  valuable  services 
of  several  visiting  professors  from  the  sister  universities  of  Europe 


Mexico  City  is  cool  all  summer.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  surrounded  by  beautiful  mountains,  visible  from  each  and 
all  its  streets.  It  is  rich  in  tradition  and  legend,  and  has  a  greater 
number  of  magnificent  architectural  examples  than  any  other  city 
on  the  American  Continent.  The  summer  school  is  located  in  the 
historic  “House  of  Masks,”  with  its  spacious  and  delightful  patios. 

The  maximum  expenses  need  not  be  more  than  $450  for  the 
students  coming  from  the  farthest  States.  For  the  students  from 
Texas  and  other  Southwestern  States  $350  is  a  very  liberal  estimate. 
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and  the  United  States  are  secured  every  year.  Last  summer  Dr. 
John  Dewey,  of  ('olumbia,  who  lectured  on  education  and  philosophy, 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Students  complying  with  alt  requirements  are  entitled  to  certifi¬ 
cates  of  credit;  others  may  obtain  certificates  of  attendance  only. 
The  leading  universities  of  the  United  States  accept  credits  from  the 
Mexican  summer  school;  among  them  Columbia,  Harvard,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  othei’s. 


ANOTHKK  PATIO  OK 
THE  SCHOOL 
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These  ainouiits  rover  all  traveling  expenses,  room  and  board  in 
Mexico  City,  a  tuition  fee  of  S30  and  incidentals  such  as  souvenirs, 
etc.  Reduced  rates  are  offered  by  all  railroads  and  by  the  Ward 
Line  of  steamers.  The  round-trip  ticket  by  water  from  New  York 
(’ity  costs  .SIS"). 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Special  advisors  who  speak  Enjilish  and  understand  the  needs  of 
American  students,  help  in  arranging  programs  and  in  all  mattei’s  of 
research. 

The  school  keeps  a  directory  of  approved  homes  and  hotels  where 
summer  school  students  may  secure  room  and  board  at  reduced  rates. 

Summer  sport  clothing  is  recommended  as  eminently  adequate 
and  comfortable  for  use  in  Mexico  City.  One  should  also  come 
provided  for  cool  evenings.  There  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
horseback  riding  and  hiking. 

With  regard  to  requirements  for  crossing  the  border,  it  is  advisable 
to  consult  the  nearest  Mexican  consul. 

Keipiests  for  further  information  should  be  addressed  to  I’rof. 
Tomas  Montano,  Director  of  the  Summer  S<-hool,  Ribera  de  San 
C\)sme,  mini.  71,  Mexico  (’ity,  D.  F.,  or  Mrs.  C’oncha  Romero  James, 
representative  in  the  United  States  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Mexico,  2585  Sedgwick  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  COLLECTOR’S  IMPRES¬ 
SIONS  OF  THE  QUICHUA 


By  H.  E.  Anthony 

('iirolor,  Manimalx  of  the  World,  American  Muiteum  oj  Xatural  History 

The  intensive  studies  of  the  inaininal  and  bird  life  of  Eeuador 
carried  on  by  expeditions  from  the  American  Museum 
annually  since  1920  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the 
field  parties  into  intimate  contact  with  the  native  peoples. 
Some  of  these  natives  are  still  savage,  such  as  the  Jivaros,  an  account 
of  whom  was  given  in  Natural  History  in  1921  (Vol.  XXI,  No.  2,  pp. 
146-159).  Others,  while  primitive  when  judged  by  certain  modern 
standards,  have  developed  extensive  cultures  dating  far  back,  which 
are  to-day  only  thinly  veneered  by  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish 
invasion.  To  this  group  belong  the  Quichuas,  who  live  in  Ecuador 
and  northern  Peru.  While  the  museum  expeditions  did  not  under¬ 
take  to  make  ethnological  studies  of  the  Quichuas,  nor  was  the 
personnel  of  the  party  qualified  by  experience  for  such  studies,  many 
interesting  impressions  were  obtained  from  even  the  casual  contacts 
with  the  life  and  customs  of  these  descendants  of  the  Incas. 

The  historian  Prescott  tells  us  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
western  South  America  when  Pizarro  led  his  conquistadores  against 
the  empire  of  the  Incas.  This  empire  had  its  northern  capital  at 
Quito  in  what  is  now  Ecuador,  and  a  vast  dominion  stretched  south¬ 
ward  for  hundreds  of  miles,  more  or  less  confined  to  the  Andean 
region.  The  most  important  of  the  northern  tribes  which  gave 
allegiance  to  the  empire  were  the  Quichuas.  They  tilled  the  soil, 
tended  flocks  of  llamas,  maintained  the  extensive  systems  of  moun¬ 
tain  trails  and  irrigating  ditches,  and  carried  on  an  industrious  liveli¬ 
hood  at  elevations  of  8,000  to  13,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Incan 
form  of  government  imposed  strict  obediance  to  authority  and 
tended  to  develop  a  docile  and  uncomplaining  proletariat.  This 
state  of  affairs  made  the  task  of  subjugation  far  easier  for  the  Span¬ 
iards  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  it  is  one  of  the  present- 
day  attributes  of  the  Quichua  that  he  accepts  his  lot  as  he  finds  it, 
and  is  patient  and  hard-working  in  the  face  of  discouraging  difficulties. 
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Tlio  simplicity  and  trustfulness  of  the  rural  Quichua,  unso|)histi- 
eated  hy  contact  with  cities,  was  impressed  upon  me  hy  incidents 
which  took  place  in  the  Punin  region,  where  we  searched  for  fossil 
mammals.  When  our  small  pack  train  filed  over  the  eroded  ash  beds 
from  Punin  and  headed  up  into  a  wild  ravine,  the  Quehrada  Chaliin, 
there  was  scarcely  any  sifrn  of  human  habitation.  Here  and  there 
in  the  distance  one  mifrht  see  evidence  of  cultivation,  hut  the  general 
impression  was  one  of  barren  lifelessness.  With  the  halt  of  the  pack 
train  and  the  unloading  of  the  mules  at  our  selected  camp  site,  the 
community  began  to  stir.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  strangers  and 
the  erection  of  a  green  tent  on  the  open  hillside  was  too  much  for 
the  curious  Quichuas.  Moving  figures  cropped  up  on  the  sky-line 
ridges  and  our  camp  was  soon  the  focus  of  converging  attention. 
Indians  gathered  along  overlooking  crests  and  a  few  holder  spirits 
came  directly  down  to  where  we  were.  When  nothing  ha|)pened  to 

TYPE  OK  OCH’IirA 
iNDIA.NS 

The  Qiiicliuii  wife  is  ofli’n  strn 
wciirinc  ;i  larRe  silviT  pin, 
tlu‘  "toiia."  which  slic  will 
nnt  sell  Ihs-iusc  it  is  a  mar¬ 
riage  token 


these  individuals,  others  lost  their  shyness,  and  very  soon  we  had 
(piite  an  assemblage  of  very  much  interested  spectators. 

The  Quehrada  Chalan  is  open  and  practically  devoid  of  any  vegeta¬ 
tion,  so  we  were  forced  to  scheme  out  some  means  of  erecting  our 
large  tent  fly  with  whatever  ridgepole  the  locality  afforded.  This 
meant  cutting  down  a  small  wild  cherry  tree  which  grew  at  the  bottom 
of  the  (piehrada  and  which  seemed  to  he  ownerless  so  far  as  we  could 
see.  But  I  felt  some  of  the  (leorge  Washington  complex  after  the 
deed  was  done,  and  the  raw  stump  and  litter  of  twigs  were  damning 
evidence  at  our  very  tent  door. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  older  Quichuas  came  up  to  the 
hank  directly  above  the  tent  and  noted  that  a  tree  had  been  cut  down. 
He  promptly  demanded  payment  for  the  tree,  representing  that  it 
belonged  to  him,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  snickering  in  the  crowd 
that  he  was  simply  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  When  he 
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realized  that  he  must  prove  ownership  before  he  was  paid,  he  lost 
interest  in  the  episode  and  we  hever  heard  from  him  again. 

Apparently  the  Quiehua  believed  that  our  unusual  aetivities 
indicated  that  we  were  skilled  in  all  of  the  higher  hranehes  and  could 
discharge  the  office  of  priest  or  of  doctor  as  well.  A  young  man 
came  up  to  me  where  1  was  e.xeavating  fossils  and  knelt  before  me, 
removing  his  hat  as  he 


did  so. 

“What  do  you  want,”  1 
asked,  rather  impatiently, 

I  suspect. 

“  Your  blessing,”  was  the 
humble  answer  that  made 
me  ashamed  of  my  impa¬ 
tience. 

I  was  halted  on  the  trail 
one  day  by  a  man  and  his 
wife  who  asked  if  it  were 
not  true  that  1  could  heal 
sickness,  if  1  were  not  truly 
a  “nuHlico.”  When  I  re¬ 
plied  that  I  was  truly  not 
a  “nuMico,”  hut  woidd 
he  glad  to  give  whatever 
assistance  the  occasion  and 
my  limited  medical  kit  in¬ 
dicated,  I  learned  the 
symptoms.  The  man  had 
a  had  heart,  so  he  thought, 
hut  since  his  troubles  ap¬ 
parently  could  also  he  due 
to  colitis,  which  1  could 
treat,  I  chose  that  diag¬ 
nosis  rather  than 
trouble,  for  which  I 
do  nothing. 

Then  1  announced  that  I 
had  a  “remedio”  for  the 
patient;  the  man  spoke 


heart 

could 


AN  ANDEAN  Sl'INNEK 


Tlu'  nativp  women  an'  seldom  sw-en  idle,  for  when  their  hands 
are  not  otherwise  ennatred  they  spin.  A  loose  tuft  of  tho 
w<K)l  is  twiste<l  on  the  end  of  a  stiek  anil  then  fed  out  (?rad- 
ually  as  a  coarse  strand,  whieh  is  twirUsl  into  thread  or  yarn 
and  wound  on  a  spindle.  ls)n|{  practice  makes  the  fingers 
adept,  and  the  yarn  is  even  ami  fre«>  from  lum|>s.  The 
woman’s  dark  skirl  is  made  from  homespun  w  iwlen 


quickly  in  an  aside  to  the  woman  and  she  produced,  seemingly  from 
nowhere,  two  eggs,  which  the  “doctor”  gravel}’  accepted  as  his  fee. 
In  the  Quehrada  Chalan  the  gift  of  an  egg  is  a  favorite  expression  of 
esteem. 


Near  Molleturo,  in  southern  Ecuador,  Mr.  Tate,  in  charge  of  an 
expedition,  was  approached  by  a  Quiehua,  who  asked  how  long  it 
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would  take  him  to  make  a  pil{;rimag:e  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  simple 
and  devout  mind  grasped  something  of  the  desirability  of  such  a 
journey,  but  nothing  of  the  physical  barriers  in  the  path  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian.  A  similar  naive  view  of  the  e.xternal  world  was  expressed  by 
a  native  who  asked  me  whether  a  certain  foreign  people  we  were 
discussing  spoke  Knglish,  and,  when  I  replied  in  the  negative,  he  said: 

“Oh,  then  they  speak  Chinese.” 

The  only  foreign  tongues  he  had  ever  heard  were  English  and 
Chinese;  hence  all  foreigners  must  speak  one  or  the  other. 

These  childlike  concepts  do  not  always  take  a  harmless  outward 
manifestation,  for  on  two  different  occasions  Mr.  Tate  has  been  the 

target  for  shots  fired  by 
n  o  r  m  a  1 1  y  well  -  beh  a  ved , 
but  temporarily  illusioned, 
Indians.  Some  of  the 
Quichuas  have  a  belief 
that  leprosy  may  be  cured 
by  bathing  in  human 
blood.  When  Mr.Tate  was 
collecting  near  (\ienca, the 
Indians  became  alarmed 
at  the  strange  behavior  of 
a  man  who  did  so  many 
things  unaccountable  to 
them.  They  concluded 
that  he  was  an  escaped 
leper  from  the  leper  col¬ 
ony  situated  between  Cue¬ 
nca  and  Cinicay,  and  that 
he  was  lurking  about  to 
capture  a  cure  for  his  malady.  Fortunately  their  apprehensions 
disturbed  their  aim  and  no  serious  results  took  place. 

On  another  occasion  we  camped  on  the  basal  slopes  of  Cotopaxi 
on  an  ancient  lava  flow.  One  night  when  Mr.  Tate  went  hunting 
with  a  headlight  several  rifle  shots  w’ere  fired  at  him.  The  native 
who  did  the  shooting  evidently  thought  that  the  spot  of  light,  mov¬ 
ing  about  where  no  normal-minded  native  would  be  at  night,  was 
an  evil  spirit,  and  he  acted  accordingly.  We  showed  no  more  lights 
about  camp  that  night,  and  thereafter  took  particular  pains  to 
advertise  in  advance  any  night  hunting  we  attempted. 

Although  I  learned  very  little  tradition  or  legend  directly  from 
the  Quichuas,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  material  is  there  for  the 
observer  who  seeks  it.  Several  stories  that  had  gained  current 
belief  dealt,  respectively,  with  an  enchanted  lake,  a  man  who  appeared 


A  QI’ICnrA  BOY 

EverylhinK  the  typical  Quichua  wears  is  homema<le.  This 
boy  has  on  a  heavy  wool  hat.  and  his  laincho  is  made  of  wool, 
spun,  dye<l.  and  woven  hy  his  family 
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in  the  guise  of  a  mountain  lion,  and  a  vast  treasure  buried  by  the 
Ineas  when  Atahualpa  was  killed  by  the  Spaniards  and  all  hope  of 
ransoming  that  monarch  had  fled. 

1  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  site  of  the  enchanted  lake,  at  the  top 
of  a  nearly  inaccessible  peak.  The  lake  was  surely  enchanted,  be¬ 
cause  it  always  disappeared  when  anyone  climbed  up  to  that  spot. 
An  unusually  destructive  lion  could  not  be  killed  because  he  was  not 
an  ordinary  puma,  but  in  reality  a  clever  man  disguised  as  a  lion. 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  hidden  treasure  has  led  to  the  formation 
»»f  an  unsuccessful  syndicate 
and  to  the  devotion  of  years 
of  search  on  the  part  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  There  is  nothing 
supernatural  in  the  legend  of 
the  treasure,  and  while  all  such 
tales  are  apt  to  arouse  skepti¬ 
cism,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  account  of  the  lost  ransom 
of  Atahualpa  as  it  was  told  to 
me  was  a  fascinating  and 
plausible  story. 

The  Quichuas  are  a  musical 
people  and  have  their  own 
instruments  for  the  production 
of  their  native  airs.  One  of 
the  commonest  instruments  is 
a  series  of  graduated  tubes  of 
bamboo,  like  the  pipes  of  Pan, 
played  by  blowing  across  the 
open  ends,  thus  producing  a 
flute-like  tone.  This  piping  re¬ 
quires  a  great  amount  of  air, 
and  I  wondered  how  the  boy 
who  visited  us  in  camp  on  Pich- 
incha,  13,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  could  find  the  breath  to  lilt  his  tune  as  he  trudged  along  the 
trail.  We  had  no  breath  to  spare  at  this  elevation,  and  when  we 
walked  we  kept  our  mouths  shut. 

There  is  a  peculiar  minor  quality  to  the  Quichua  music.  Just 
what  Quichua  airs  may  be  indigenous  or  to  what  extent  they  may  have 
been  modified  by  European  influences,  T  am  not  competent  to  judge, 
but  the  strains  sounded  original,  and  furthermore,  seemed  to  have 
latent  possibilities  for  adoption  into  modern  scores.  I  was  told  by 
Senor  Jijon,  of  Quito,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  his 
country’s  pre-Columbian  history,  that  the  Quichuas  have  had  an 
extensive  musical  experience. 


A  FLUTE  PLAYER 

Tho  dear,  fliitelike  notes  of  the  quichua  pipes  carry  far 
on  the  mountain  air 
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CI  I.TIV  VTKI)  KIKUUS  AHOI  T  PI  NIN 

A  network  of  tnrbuya  htHfges  marks  otT  the  fielils.  While  the  hills  beyond  liaik  desolate,  they  are  the  home 

of  many  Quichmis 


At  a  festival  in  Lnja  1  saw  a  Quichua  orchestra  of  one  musician 
who  played  a  flute  with  his  ri"ht  hand  and  beat  a  drum  with  his  left, 
providing;  music  for  four  youiif;  Indians  who  danced  and  gestured  to 
the  rhythm.  During;  the  same  fiesta  I  saw  another  Indian  flute 
player,  who  was  also  a  devotee  of  Bacchus,  stop  a  passer-by  and  carry 
on  what  mifrht  he  described  as  a  musical  monoli>j;ue.  He  addressed 
his  flute  to  his  audience  of  one  and  with  great  earnestness  and  gravity 
proceeded  to  search  the  depths  of  his  repertoire.  The  incident  served 
to  demonstrate  to  me  that  love  of  music  was  a  fundamental  instinct 
with  this  Quichua,  who  had  reached  the  state  in  his  celebrations  where 
his  very  equilibrium  was  threatened. 

The  Quichua  still  does  many  things  in  the  waA'  of  his  forefathers. 
His  farming  methods  are  crude  in  the  extreme,  from  the  plowing  with 
a  wooden  plow  to  the  threshing  and  winnowing  by  slow  hand  pro¬ 
cesses.  While  there  are  many  cultivated  fields,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
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larfro  and  bountiful  harvost  is  seen,  and  the  yield  is  inadeiiuate  to  the 
lonj;  hours  of  labor  that  the  Indians  spend  over  the  crop. 

These  fanners  are  adept  at  sidehill  cultivation,  and  in  a  fertile 
section  the  fields  of  grain,  peas,  alfalfa,  etc.,  are  perched  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  slopes  with  a  tine  disregard  of  gravity.  In  many 
places  one  can  still  see  the  traces  of  the  old  ditches,  built  by  the  Incas 
to  irrigate  these  high  .Vndean  fields,  at  elevations  of  12,000  and 
13,000  feet. 

The  landscape  in  one  of  the  agricultural  sections  is  most  interesting 
and  unusual,  presenting  as  it  does  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  patchwork 
(piilt  made  up  of  broad,  geometrical  outlines  of  brown,  green,  and 


AFTEK  IIAKVE.STIXO 

Qriin  Is  stacked  in  neat  symnielricitl  |iiles  which  look  almost  as  if  they  were  the  work  of  a  landscjii)*'  itanlener 
who  trinime<l  them  with  shears 


yellow,  depending  upon  whether  the  field  is  plowed,  is  growing  grain, 
or  is  ready  for  harvest.  Add  to  this  the  ever-present  hedge  of  green 
cahuya,  related  to  the  century  plant,  which  represents  the  stitching 
around  each  patch,  and  the  simile  is  complete. 

When  soil  is  to  be  prepared  for  sowing,  the  Quichua  yokes  his 
oxen,  mules,  burros,  or  horses,  or  any  combination  of  these  animals, 
and  they  drag  a  rough  wooden  plow,  sometimes  scarcely  more  than 
a  sharpened  stick,  over  the  field,  scratching  up  shallow  furrows. 
In  some  of  the  best  agricultural  sections,  where  great,  level  expanses 
exist,  modern  plows  may  he  seen;  hut  most  of  the  cultiv^ation  done  by 
the  Quichua  is  by  the  old-time  method,  and  perhaps  on  certain  of  the 
steep  slopes  it  is  about  the  onl^"  practical  method. 
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When  the  crop  appears  above  ground,  apparently  it  is  left  much  to 
itself,  as  we  saw^  little  to  show  that  nature  was  being  assisted.  Some 
pulling  of  weeds  may  take  place.  After  the  grain  is  cut  down,  the 
threshing  is  done  by  driving  horses,  mules,  or  cattle  over  the  stalks 
which  are  scattered  over  a  hard,  earth  threshing  floor.  Finally  the 
resulting  mixture  of  chaff  and  grain  is  winnowed  by  pouring  it  from 
bowls  on  a  day  when  the  wind  is  strong  enough  to  divert  the  light 
chaff,  the  plump,  heavy  grain  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  harvester. 

The  Quichua  women  are  inveterate  spinners,  and  one  seldom  sees 
a  woman  without  her  spindle,  which  is  simply  a  slender  reed  or  splinter 
weighted  by  a  small  potato  or  other  handy  object.  The  yarn  is  spun 
from  wool  grown  on  their  own  sheep.  The  ponchos  and  all  of  the 


woolen  fabrics  used  by  the  Quichua  are  hand  woven.  Cheap  cotton 
fabrics,  woven  by  power  mills,  are  marketed  in  the  towns,  hut  the 
Quichua  of  the  high  Andes  places  more  reliance  upon  the  warm  cloth 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

Other  native  industries  are  the  making  of  pottery  and  the  twisting 
of  rope  and  cordage.  Clay  suitable  for  the  structure  of  jars,  pots, 
tiles,  etc.,  is  of  fairly  common  occurrence,  for  all  through  Ecuador 
one  sees  the  ever-present,  red-tiled  roof  and  the  dark-red  water  jars, 
cooking  pots,  and  other  vessels.  The  Incas  were  noted  for  their 
achievements  in  this  field,  and  seemingly  the  Indian  of  to-day  utilizes 
the  same  processes,  although  by  no  means  with  the  same  degree  of 
artistic  skill.  In  the  native  markets  one  sees  quantities  of  such  hand¬ 
made  pottery  for  sale. 


NATIVE  ROPE 

All  ropp  usod  by  the  Quichua  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  cabuya  plant . 

brought  to  the  market  at  Kiobamba 


Great  piles  of  this  cordage  are 
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The  native  rope  is  made  from  the  cabuya,  one  of  the  Agaves,  which 
has  a  long,  strong  fiber  well  suited  for  cordage.  This  plant  grows 
everywhere  throughout  the  Andean  plateaus,  and  because  of  the  thick, 
spiny  leaves  makes  an  effective  hedge.  Most  of  the  fences  are  simply 
rows  of  cabuya  plants. 

One  seldom  sees  llamas  in  any  number  in  Ecuador.  These  “sheep” 
of  the  Incas,  so  called  in  the  early  Spanish  chronicles,  may  have  been 
common  as  far  north  as  Quito  in  Pizarro’s  time,  as  Prescott  would  lead 
us  to  believe;  but  to-day  they  are  to  be  found  in  comparatively  small 
numbers  and  are  more  or  less  restricted  to  the  region  about  Chim¬ 
borazo  and  Riobamba.  In  their  place  the  Qhichuas  raise  the  true, 
domestic  sheep,  and  rather  an  unusual  feature  of  these  flocks  is  the 
high  percentage  of  black  animals.  The  Andean  meadows  furnish 
almost  exhaustless  pastures  for  livestock,  for  they  are  always  green 
and  well  watered. 

Like  so  many  native  peoples,  the  Quichuas  love  to  bargain,  and  a 
transaction  is  spoiled  for  them  unless  it  passes  through  a  lengthy 
preliminary.  Market  day  is  a  big  event  in  their  lives,  and  if  anyone 
offers  to  buy  the  entire  load  of  produce  that  an  Indian  is  carrying  along 
a  trail,  at  a  figure  above  the  market  price,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if 
the  Indian  refuses  to  sell,  because  he  is  then  deprived  of  the  joy 
of  bargaining  at  the  market. 

The  market  at  Riobamba  is  especially  interesting  because  it  draws 
a  large  attendance  of  Quichua  Indians.  While  the  Indians  are  rather 
given  to  wearing  black  when  one  finds  them  about  their  own  terrain, 
many  of  them  wear  brighter-colored  ponchos  when  they  come  to 
market,  so  that  in  the  crowded  plaza  bright  reds,  yellows,  and  browns 
relieve  the  somber  black  homespun.  The  women  have  babies  slung 
in  cloths  over  the  back,  between  the  shoulders,  and  if  the  hands  are 
free  they  spin  as  they  walk.  Women  and  men  alike  carry  huge 
bundles  on  their  backs,  if  they  have  produce  to  bring  to  the  market. 
One  quarter  of  the  plaza  may  be  given  over  to  the  display  of  native- 
made  rope  which  lies  about  in  great  piles;  another  section  displays 
various  sizes  and  shapes  of  pottery  vessels;  a  native  at  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  gathers  a  crowd  about  him  as  he  stitches  the  brims  of  hats  to 
make  them  stiffer;  here  and  there,  dotted  on  the  ground  where  space 
allows,  are  the  open-air  caf^s;  A  pot  of  charcoal  and  four  or  five 
earthen  vessels  with  stews  and  other  concoctions  for  the  hungry 
passer-by. 

The  Quichua  has  a  legacy  of  unsurpassed  landscapes  and  grand 
mountain  scenery.  After  one  has  watched  the  dawn  from  Pichincha, 
.Vntisana,  or  from  any  other  vantage  point  on  the  vast  Andean  up¬ 
land,  or  felt  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  sun’s  rays  after  passing 
through  an  Andean  rain  or  fog,  he  finds  it  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Incas  were  sun  worshippers. 


LAbKlLULTUKt/, _ _ _ _ 

.  AND  COMMERCE, 


AUCKXTIXA 


Fohkicx  thadk. — Last  Dorcinhor  the  Huroau  of  Statistics  prc- 
scnt(*d  a  report  on  foreijrn  trade  for  the  first  half  year  of  192()  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  from  which  the  followinji  fijiures  were  taken: 

Tlie  cash  value  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  first  half  of  ID’il)  amounted  to 
87:i,7t)J,449  gold  |h‘sos  as  against  9;h>,0o8,:i4 1  gold  pesos  in  the  corresponding 
jM'riotl  of  192.),  or  a  ilecrease  of  ()2.29H,H92  gold  pesos,  that  is,  (i.ti  per  cent.  The 
imports  of  the  first  half  year  of  1929  amounted  to  427,299,23-1  gold  jhvsos  against 
43S,373,S,57  gold  jh'sos  in  the  first  half  year  of  1925,  or  11,074,623  gold  pesos  less, 
a  decrease  of  2.5  jK'r  cent.  The  exports  in  the  first  half  year  of  1926  amounted 
to  446,465,215  gold  j)esos  against  497,6S4,4S4  gold  jk'sos  in  the  first  half  year  of 
1925,  or  a  <lecrease  of  51,219,269  gold  pesos  (10.3  i)er  cent).  The  favorable 
trade  balance  of  the  first  half  year  of  1926  was  19,165,981  gold  |)esos,  compared 
with  59,310,627  gold  pesos  in  the  first  half  of  1925,  or  40,144,646  gold  pe.sos  les.s. 

Imports  have  increased  in  almost  all  classes  of  articles,  with  the  exception  of 
foodstuffs  and  hard  woods.  The  decrease  in  value  of  exports  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1926  is  owing  to  tlirw  factors:  1,  reduction  in  meat  shipments;  2, 
decresi.se  in  whesit  exports;  and  3,  lower  jirices  on  the  msijority  of  exportesl 
jsroducts.  Not with.standing  these  reductions  in  inesit  and  wheat,  the  volume  of 
exports  was  greater  in  192()  than  in  1925,  due  to  increases  in  exports  of  linseed, 
imiize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  unwashed  wool.  The  1926  exports  for  the  first  half 
year  totsded  6, 444, (KM)  tons,  as  against  5,675,0(K)  tons  in  the  same  iHuiod  of  1925, 
showing  an  increase  of  13.6  |)er  cent,  whereas  the  values  showed  a  decrease  of 
16.3  i)er  cent,  as  stated  above. 


Petholel’m  PKODrcTiox. — The  General  Bureau  of  Petroleum 
Fields  reported  on  December  20,  1920,  the  following;  facts  on  pro¬ 
duction  in  1920  in  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  and  Plaza  Huincul 


Government  fields: 


1!C(1 


Januiiry  ... 
Febniary  . . 

M  arch . 

.\pril . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

■VURUSt  .. 
.Scplcniticr. 

OctolxT _ 

Xovcnibcr. 
l)»‘c«‘nihcr  . 

Total 


Comodoro 

Plaza 

Kivailavia 

Huincul 

Cm.  virtfTf 
71.  :i.V2, 290 
.■>9,912,200 
02,  OW.  700 
.■>0.973.020 
•■is,  676, 920 
.M,  :g)l,  740 
4H,  S64, 140 
.■>6,  -264, 770 
•■is,  .■>76, 090 
00.716,«)0 
.■>7,  .170,  4S0 
1.17, 72S.  100 


7ai,  972,  710 


Cm.  m flirt 
1,  StU.  409 
1,0.19,7,18 
2,00,1.2.19 
1,7:10,614 
1,  .194.  :189 
1,:1S7.678 
1,;178,806 
2, 002, 6:1,1 
1,9:1:1,440 
1,866,626 
1,8.16.008 
•  1.8.'',6.008 


>  Estimated. 
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Macadam  highways  out  of  Buenos  Aires.— On  Deci'inhor  20 
tlio  Ministry  of  Public  Works  announced  that  the  President  had 
approved  the  project  for  seven  macadamized  highways  leading;  out 
from  the  capital,  namely: 

Eslimalwi 
Kilonicicrs  cost  (pesos) 


Hiieiios  Aires  to  Esei)t)ar _  2.S  2,  lot),  000 

Oiieitos  Aires  to  Filar _  42  It,  042,  000 

lliieiios  Aires  to  Cafiiielas  via  San  .lusto . .o4  ;j,  :I29,  000 

Buenos  Aires  to  Canuelas  via  Teinperly.. _ _  50  :i,  15H,  000 

Buenos  .Aires  toward  Las  Flores _  :{0  1,  990,  000 

Buenos  Aires  toward  San  Vicente _  IS  1,  427,  000 

Buenos  Aires  toward  Coronel  Brand.sen _  44  2.  K15,  0(K) 


200  17,  920,  000 

Agricultural  costs. — Last  December  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society  approved  a  plan  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  oHice  to  undertake  studies  of  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution  of  the  principal  crops.  Though  the  national  and 
provincial  governments  and  the  univ’ersities  and  interested  trade 
associations  make  some  investigations  of  a  similar  nature,  the  Rural 
Society  believes  it  should  offer  complete,  impartial  and  truthful  data 
covering  ground  not  shown  in  the  very  general  or  very  specific  reports. 

French-Argentine  sea  and  air  mail. — An  Associated  Press 
despatch  reports  that  the  French  Air  Mail  and  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  have  completed  arrangements  for  a  combination  air  and  sea 
mail  service  between  the  two  countries  to  begin  September  1,  1927. 
Mails  will  be  carried  by  airplane  relays  from  Toulouse,  France,  to  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  whence  fast  steamei’s  will  take  them  to  the  island 
of  Fernando  Noronha  off  the  cost  of  Brazil.  Thence  they  will  again 
be  carried  by  airplane  to  Buenos  Aires. 

BOLIVIA 

Railroad  development. — The  Governments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  connect  the  Peruvian  Railroad 
ending  at  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  with  the  Bolivian  Railroad  starting 
at  Guaqui,  on  the  same  lake,  thus  avoiding  the  boat  trip  now  neces¬ 
sary  between  the  two  terminals.  The  new  line  will  follow  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  shortening  the  time  of  transit  and  contributing  to  trade 
e.xchange  between  the  two  countries. 

The  so-called  Yungas  railroad,  now  being  built  from  the  city  of 
La  Paz  to  the  valley  of  Yungas,  has  reached  the  town  of  Huichuloma, 
50  kilometers  distant,  and  will  be  continued  for  another  10  kilometers 
as  far  as  Yerbani.  From  this  point  automobile  roads  will  be  built  to 
the  two  principal  sections  of  the  Yungas  region,  one  to  Coroico  and 
the  other  to  Chulimani,  centers  of  coca,  coffee,  and  tropical  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  e.xpected  that  a  loan  of  7,000,000  bolivianos  will  be 
raised  for  this  purpose. 
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Potato  growing  in  the  highlands. — In  the  December,  1926, 
issue  of  HoVtna,  a  quarterly  review  published  by  the  Bolivian  Con¬ 
sulate  in  New  York,  a  very  interesting  article  regarding  the  varieties  of 
potatoes  cultivated  on  the  Bolivian  high  plateau  is  published.  The 
list  of  the  Bolivian  varieties  of  potatoes  numbers  186  in  all,  and  the 
fact  to  he  noted  is  that  all  of  these  are  actually  cultivated  in  the  high¬ 
lands.  The  Indian  names  of  these  different  varieties  of  potatoes  are 
given  together  with  the  English  translation,  and  we  find  that  the 
names  applied  to  the  various  varieties  of  this  vegetable  represent  the 
activities  of  the  Indian’s  daily  life,  his  interests  and  sympathies.  One 
of  the  staple  foods  of  the  Indian  in  Bolivia  is  the  Chuno,  made  by 
exposing  a  sour  variety  of  potato  to  the  the  sun  and  frost. 

Increase  in  commercial  air  service. — The  Government  has 
accepted  a  proposal  presented  by  the  CompnnUi  BoUnana  de  7'rans- 
pories  Aerton  for  the  installation  of  fournew  aerial  routes  for  passengers 
and  mail  on  the  following  routes:  La  Paz-Irupana-Trinidad;  Trini- 
dad-Villa  Bella  or  Riheralta;  Villa  Bella-C'ohija  or  Riheralta-Cohija; 
and  La  Paz-Suere.  The  contract,  signed  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
calls  for  a  weekly  service  between  the  above-mentioned  points.  The 
company  engages  to  carry  official  correspondence  free  of  charge,  and 
to  give  public  oflicials  and  members  of  (’ongress  a  rebate  of  30  per 
cent  on  the  regular  passenger  rate.  Furthermore,  the  company 
agrees  to  provide  suitable  landing  fields,  hangars,  and  telephonic  and 
telegraphic  communication.  One  section,  at  least,  of  the  new  route 
must  he  opened  for  public  service  a  year  from  the  date  of  signing  the 
contract,  October  30,  1926,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  if  the  fidl 
service  is  not  in  operation,  the  contract  becomes  void.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  the  company  a  subsidy  of  160,000  bolivianos  a  year, 
payable  every  three  months,  from  the  time  the  service  is  fully 
established. 

Textile  factory. — On  November  24,  1926,  a  law  was  promul¬ 
gated  authorizing  the  Chief  Executive  to  contract  with  some  responsi¬ 
ble  firm  for  the  establishment  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz  or  Cocha¬ 
bamba  of  a  textile  factory,  said  factory  to  be  established  not  later 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  signing  the  agreement.  According 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  contract,  the  capital  invested  in  the  concern 
shall  be  700,000  bolivianos  and  may  be  increased  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  company.  The  yearly  production  of  the  factory 
shall  represent  an  average  of  not  less  than  3,000,000  meters  of 
cloth.  Raw  materials  needed  for  the  fabrication  of  the  cloth  may 
be  imported  free  of  all  duties  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  con¬ 
cession.  The  concessionaries  also  undertake  to  distribute  cotton 
seed  to  farmers. 

Wireless  station. — In  the  budget  for  the  year  1927  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  15,000  bolivianos  is  made  for  the  construction  of  a  wireless 
station  in  the  town  of  San  Ignacio,  Department  of  El  Beni. 
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BRAZIL 

Fourth  National  Highway  Congress. — The  Fourth  National 
Hifrhway  Conjrress  of  Brazil  was  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
President  of  the  Kepuhlie  on  December  2ti,  1926,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Automobile  Club  of  Brazil.  Among 
the  speakers  at  the  opening  session  were  Dr.  Washington  Luis,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Brazil,  and  Dr.  Victor  Konder,  Minister  of  Highways. 

Among  the  plans  discussed  during  the  Congress  was  a  proposal 
for  a  national  trunk  highway  system  connecting  with  the  State  and 
municipal  highways.  A  recent  decree  passed  by  Congress  provides 
funds  for  highway  construction  from  certain  surtaxes  on  imports, 
which  revenue  is  expected  to  amount  to  about  15,000  contos  the 
first  year.  The  State  of  Siio  Paulo  has  also  levied  additional  taxes  for 
highway  construction  and  established  a  highway  bureau. 

Buenos  Aires-Montevideo-Rio  de  Janeiro  flight. — A  recent 
trial  flight  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  regular  service  was 
made  from  Buenos  Aires  via  Montevideo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  German  Junker  Airplane  Co.,  in  the  Junker 
hydroairphme  0-2^,  which  left  Buenos  Aires  on  Friday,  January 
14,  at  5.35  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Montevideo  at  7  a.  m.  After  a  rest  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  flight  was  resumed  at  8.30  a.  m.,  the  plane  arriving 
at  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre  at  2.55  p.  m.  The  following  day  at  5.53 
a.  m.  the  0-2^  again  took  the  air,  reaching  Santos  at  2.30  p.  m.  after 
a  stop  in  Florianopolis.  No  flight  was  made  on  Sunday,  the  plane 
leaving  Santos  at  1.20  p.  m.  on  Monday,  January  17,  and  arriving  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  at  3.40  p.  m.  The  hydroairplane,  which  has  three 
propellers,  is  provided  with  motors  developing  900  horsepower,  which 
give  it  a  speed  of  from  150  to  170  kilometers  an  hour.  It  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  places  for  pilot  and  mechanician,  a  cabin  for  passengers.  The 
total  distance  traversed  was  approximately  1,500  miles. 

Brazil  in  the  Seville  Exposition. — The  press  reports  that  a 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  granting  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agricvdture  1,500  contos  for  Brazil’s  participation  in  the 
Ibero-American  Exposition  to  he  held  in  Seville,  Spain,  in  1928. 

Japanese-Brazilian  Associ.ation. — The  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  received  in  December  a  notification  from  Kobe, 
Japan,  that  a  Japanese-Brazilian  Association  had  been  formed  there 
to  increase  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  over  3,000  members  among  leading  business  men,  financiers, 
and  other  prominent  citizens,  including  the  former  Japanese  minister 
to  Brazil,  Fouma  Horiguchi,  and  the  Brazilian  consul  in  Kobe. 
The  association  has  requested  that  a  case  of  samples  of  Brazilian 
products,  with  prices  attached,  he  sent  to  Japan  so  that  Japanese 
merchants  may  be  interested  in  these  products.  It  will  he  recalled 
that  there  is  considerable  Japanese  emigration  to  Brazil. 
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Agiuccltckal  Coxokess. — A  coiijrross  of  ajiriciilturalists  was 
held  recently  in  Valdivia  at  which  subjects  of  vital  importance  f«)r 
the  development  of  afrrieulture  were  discussed.  Some  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  referriii"  to  the  ilevelopment  of  roads  and  other  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  Provinces  of  Valdivia  and  Llaiupiihue  were  as  follows: 
The  lands  in  the  district  traversed  hv  the  Central  Railroad  should  he 
served  hv  a  system  of  transverse  hifrhways  leading  to  the  railroad. 
These  roads  should  he  eonstrueted  with  funds  provided  hv  the 
departmental  councils  and  by  (lovernment  loans,  the  survey  and 
eonstruetion  of  a  road  from  Temueo  via  Valdivia  to  Paso  de  Perez 
Rosales  to  he  friven  preference.  Furthermore,  a  study  of  navi^ahle 
rivers  in  the  Province  of  Valdivia  should  he  made  in  order  to  promote 
traflie  on  inland  waterways. 

\ew  avexte  oi'T  OF  SANTIAGO. — The  Board  of  Public  Works  has 
approved  the  plan  for  huildini;  a  concrete  boulevard  30  meters  (meter 
eipials  3. 28  feet)  in  width  from  Santiajro  to  the  suhurh  of  San  Ber¬ 
nardo.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  piece  of  work  is  0,372,381  pesos, 
('onstruetion  will  eommenee  in  April  of  this  year,  and  the  work  must 
he  completed  within  three  years. 

New  gas  plant. — The  (las  Company  of  Santiafro  is  eonstruetinji 
a  new  plant  in  that  city,  eostiiifr  appro.ximately  7,o00,()()()  pesos. 
This  new  plant,  which  is  provided  with  up-to-date  equipment,  has 
excellent  oHiees,  aeeommodations,  and  baths  for  the  employees. 

COLOMBIA 

Development  of  kailkoads  and  other  public  works. — The 
Minister  of  Public  Works  made  the  following  statement  refrardiii}! 
the  condition  of  certain  public  works  at  the  hefrinninj;  of  the  present 
year: 

On  the  Puerto  Wilehe.s  railroad  HO  per  eent  of  the  work  to  (’onehal,  kilometer 
tlO,  is  completed.  .V  survey  of  the  .section  from  Conehal  tt)  BuearamaiiKa,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  40  kilometers,  is  practically  finished,  st)  that  con.struction  on  this  part  of 
the  road  will  commence  shortly.  On  the  Northern  Railroad,  it  is  planned  to 
commence  work  on  a  new  section,  not  less  than  .50  kilometers  in  length,  making; 
Puente  Nacional  the  termimis  of  the  road.  It  is  hojx'd  to  have  this  work  com¬ 
pleted  within  four  years.  In  the  year  192()the  Pacific  railroad  yielded  a  net  profit 
of  1,H(K),0<K)  jjesos,  and  for  this  year  it  is  exiiected  the  i)rofits  will  be  not  less 
than  2,000,000  pesos,  (’onstruetion  on  this  road  is  centered  on  the  section  leading 
to  .\rmenia.  (treat  i)rogre.ss  was  made  on  the  construction  of  the  pier  at  Buena¬ 
ventura,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Pacific  railroad;  the  prompt  termi¬ 
nation  of  this  work  is  e.\|x>cted.  .\t  pre.sent  the  activities  on  the  Pacific  railroad 
are  in  three  sections,  from  Cartagena  and  Cdceres  northwards  and  from  Holoin- 
Ixtlo  towards  the  South.  On  the  Narino  railroad,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  from  .Vguaclara  towards  the  interior,  33  kilometers  have  been  completed, 
and  the  roadbed  has  been  leveled  as  far  as  kilometer  4.5.  On  the  Tolima-Huila- 
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CiKluota  railroad  work  has  botMi  (•oiui)lotod  as  far  as  Noiva,  the  roadbed  leveled 
aiul  prepared  for  layinjs  the  rails  up  to  Nata>{aiina. 

The  («overiinieiit  is  taking  all  necessary  steps  in  order  that  the  great  railroad 
bridges  over  the  Magdalena  River,  in  the  Department  of  (Jirardot,  and  over  the 
Saldana  River  shall  be  completed  in  a  few  months.  pA'cry  effort  is  also  being 
made  for  the  completion  this  year  of  the  o.i  kilometers  of  aerial  cable  between 
(iamarra  and  Ocafia.  Work  is  being  jjushed  on  the  dredging  of  the  Hocas  de 
('enizas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  near  Barraiupiilla,  and  construction  will 
1k>  commenced  shortly  on  the  sea  wall.  Improvements  will  be  carried  out  in 
the  ports  of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  a  survey  made  of  the  channel  at  ('ituiaga. 

Work  on  the  aerial  cable  from  Manizales  to  (’hoc6  has  also  progres.sed;  the 
direct  line  of  this  cable,  .starting  from  Manizales,  g<H's  through  La  Linda,  San 
.loacpu'n,  .Vrmenia,  Helen,  .Vpia,  Pueblo  Rico,  Quibdo,  and  I'tria.  Plans  were 
completed  for  dredging  a  channel  in  the  port  of  Buenaventura  and  constructing 
a  pier.  During  the  prt*sent  year  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  ports  of  La 
Dorada,  Calamar,  and  Barraiupiilla.  (Courtexij  of  the  L^’gnlion  of  Colombia  in 
Wtishi  ngton.) 

Promotion  of  aoriccltcre. — The  Agricultural  Dcvclopiuciit 
law  recently  enacted  by  Congress  will  be  carried  out  by  tbe  (Jovern- 
nient  as  far  as  available  funds  will  permit  by  establishing  agricidtural 
training  in  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  and  in  the 
agricultural  institutes.  The  last-named  will  prepare  agricultural 
e.xperts,  who  in  turn  will  teach  farmers  modern  methods.  Model 
farms  with  e.xperiment  stations  will  he  established  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  covering  the  cold,  temperate,  and  hot  zones;  spe¬ 
cial  attention  will  he  given  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  K1  Valle  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  respect,  having  appropri¬ 
ated  100,000  pesos  for  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry,  in 
accordance  with  Act  Xo.  41  of  1926,  which  allots  an  equal  sum  for  the 
establishment  of  a  model  farm  in  that  Department. 

Improvements  in  the  streets  of  Bogota. — An  appropriation 
of  S00,000  pesos  has  been  made  by  the  National  Government  for 
repaving  the  streets  of  Bogota.  The  Municipality  of  that  city  has 
engaged  an  engineer  in  the  Cnited  States  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
work. 

COSTA  RICA 

IxTRonrcTiON  OF  STOCK. — Consistent  with  its  plan  to  improve 
Costa  Kican  stock,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  the 
arrival  and  sale  of  another  shipment  of  Guernsey  hulls  from  the  Cnited 
States  on  December  18,  1926.  Special  breeds  of  chickens  have  also 
been  introduced  in  this  manner  and  a  large  quantity  of  rainbow  trout 
eggs  were  recently  imported  to  stock  the  rivers  with  valuable  fish. 

ScBDivisiON  OF  LAND. — According  to  La  Gaceta  of  November  16, 
1926,  Fll  Salvador,  a  large  tract  of  government  land,  will  he  subdivided 
and  sold  for  occupation.  Some  parcels  of  5  hectares  (12  acres)  will  be 
given  outright  to  deserving  poor. 

Agricultural  school. — -See  page  407. 
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CUBA 

Wireless  service  between  Cuba  and  Mexico. — Under  the  terms 
of  the  radiotelefjraphie  convention  recently  sig:ned  hy  the  Republics  of 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  the  Secretary  of  Communications  of  Cuba  inaugu¬ 
rated  radiotelegraphic  service  between  the  two  countries  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1927.  The  first  message  sent  was  one  of  greetings  from 
President  Machado  to  President  Calles  of  Mexico.  This  new  service 
fills  a  long-felt  need,  and  will  furthermore  help  to  develop  still  closer 
relations  between  these  two  sister  nations.  The  rate  is  $2. .50  for  the 
first  ten  words,  and  twenty  cents  for  each  extra  word.  {Courtesy  of  the 
Cuban  Embassy  in  M'ashington.) 

Members  of  Automobile  Congress  invited  to  Cuba. — At 
a  banquet  given  in  New  York  to  the  members  of  the  Third  World 
.Vutomobile  Transportation  Congress,  which  convened  recently  in 
that  city,  a  message  was  received  from  General  Machado,  President 
of  Cuba,  extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  that 
congress,  as  well  as  to  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  to  visit  Cuba  and  be  present  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  Central  Highway  four  years  hence.  A  feature 
of  the  inaugural  program  will  he  an  automobile  tour  over  the  entire 
length  of  this  highway,  from  one  end  of  the  Island  to  the  other. 
{Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Public  works. — The  Dominican  Government  has  planned  an 
extensive  program  of  public  works  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
present  year.  Of  special  interest  are  the  projects  for  the  completion 
of  the  Central  Highway  toward  the  North  and  South,  and  of  the 
highways  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago,  from  Barahona  to  Azua, 
from  Sanchez  to  Matanzas,  from  Hato  Mayor  to  Sabana  de  la  Mar, 
and  from  Arenso  to  San  Jos6  de  Ocoa.  Buildings  are  also  to  be 
erected  this  year  for  the  Central  University,  the  National  Theatre, 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  a  Normal  School. 

Immigration. — The  arrival  in  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
early  part  of  January  of  several  Spanish  families  from  Cuba  draws 
attention  to  an  interesting  experiment  in  colonization  which  was 
undertaken  during  1926,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  this  movement 
and  its  possibilities  for  developing  the  great  tracts  of  fertile  land  still 
available.  The  first  2  colonies  were  opened  about  the  middle  of 
last  year.  At  Monte  Cristi,  where  14  Spanish  families  were  located, 
each  colonist  received  10  acres  of  irrigable  land.  At  the  other 
colony,  located  in  Bonao,  and  comprising  40  families  or  about  100 
persons  in  all,  the  allotment  of  land  was  20  acres  for  each  colonist. 

Port  works. — A  report  of  the  Department  of  Promotion  and 
Communications  states  that  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
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profjrain  of  iinprovenients  in  the  ports  of  Santo  Domingo,  Puerto 
Plata  and  San  Pedro  de  Macons.  A  consulting  engineer  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Government  to  study  the  situtation  and  prepare 
the  necessary  plans.  Preliminary  work  has  already  commenced 
on  the  port  works  at  San  Pedro  de  Macons. 

ECUADOR 

Service  of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway. — It  may  be  of 
interest  for  tourists  contemplating  a  visit  to  Ecuador  to  know  that 
the  trains  on  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway  leave  the  port  of 
Guayaquil  for  Quito,  and  vice  versa,  three  times  a  week,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings,  respectively.  Two  days  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  journey,  a  stop-over  for  the  night  being  made  at  the 
town  of  Riobamha.  The  altitude  of  Quito  is  9,348  feet. 

Improvement  in  salt  shortage. — The  e.xtraction  of  salt  from  the 
various  deposits  is  being  pushed  actively,  owing  to  the  acute  short¬ 
age  of  this  article  throughout  the  country.  The  director  of  the 
Salinas  salt  deposits,  in  a  recent  interview,  stated  that  3,800  quintals 
had  been  shipped  to  Quito  from  the  Salinas  deposits,  and  that  25,000 
more  quintals  were  ready  for  shipment.  Appro.ximately  4,000  quin¬ 
tals  are  being  produced  daily  and  it  is  hoped  the  situation  will  soon 
be  brought  back  to  normal. 

Production  of  cacao  and  exports  of  other  com.modities. — 
Cacao  receipts  during  December  last  were  57,000  Spanish  quintals 
(appro.ximately  5,780,000  pounds),  compared  with  3,600,000  pounds 
reported  in  November.  E.xports  of  cacao  totaled  2,629,000  kilos, 
or  5,783,800  pounds,  35  per  cent  of  which  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Other  exports  were:  Chinchona,  6,000  kilos;  coffee, 
97,000  kilos;  hides,  28,000  kilos;  kapok,  60,000  kilos;  rubber,  3,000 
kilos;  and  ivory  nuts,  106,000  kilos.  Total  exports  were  valued  at 
4,900,000  sucres.  {Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  17,  1927.) 

Board  of  Public  Works  of  Manab!. — A  recent  Presidential 
decree  reorganizes  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Manabi,  estab¬ 
lished  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  October  21,  1919.  The  board  is  now 
composed  of  five  members,  namely:  The  Governor  of  the  Province, 
acting  as  chairman,  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Porto- 
viejo,  the  technical  advisor  of  Public  Works,  and  two  delegates  to  be 
designated  annually  by  the  Assembly  of  Municipalities. 

GUATEMALA 

Mining,  i.xdustry,  and  commerce  reports. — It  was  stated  in 
1925  reports  of  the  Government  bureaus  of  mining,  industry,  and 
commerce  that: 

During  the  year,  20  claims  for  mines  of  various  kinds  were  granted, 
total  of  14,575  ounces  of  gold  was  j)rodiieed  in  Las  Quebradas  washings, 
l)eing  eximrted  at  10  gold  pesos  an  ounce.  The  Villa  Linda,  Felieidad,  .\rgen- 
.14200—27—8011.  4 - 6 
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tina,  IJol  de  Oro,  and  Tres  Cerritos  mines  in  Hueluietenango  produced  520 
quintals  of  lead,  while  the  marble  (piarries  of  Zacapa  produced  4,500  tons  of 
marble,  of  which  2,000  tons  are  ready  for  export.  Of  the  15  tons  of  mica  brouRht 
from  the  Quich6  mine,  7  were  eximrted  at  .5(K)  ^old  jK'sos  a  ton.  Other  deposits 
l)einK  exploited  include  amln'r,  talc,  sulphur,  rock  .salt,  and  mineral  ochre. 

Eleven  new  industrial  concessions  were  grunted  duriiifr  the  year,  .\mong 
the  products  to  t)e  manufactim'd  were  matches,  pajK'r,  nails,  and  rubln'r  articles, 
while  other  plants  were  designed  to  prepare  cellulose  ft)r  commercial  uses,  and 
extract  coconut  oil  and  other  vegetable  fats  for  .soap. 

Extension  of  kadio-telegkaph  co.mmuxicatiox. — On  DectMii- 
ber  4,  1926,  a  contract  providinfr  for  the  connection  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  radio  station  with  the  system  of  the  Tropical  Telegraph 
Co.  was  signed  hy  the  President  of  Guatemala.  The  station  at 
Tegucigalpa  has  been  designated  as  a  connecting  link  with  the 
various  other  Central  American  countries,  and  the  one  of  the  company 
in  New  Orleans  will  perform  the  same  service  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Not  only  will  press  notices  he  transmitted  at  a  discount 
not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  rates,  hut  by  a  decision  of 
of  the  Minister  of  Promotion,  announced  on  December  18,  1926, 
all  messages  of  general  interest  up  to  300  words  from  the  press  of 
Guatemala  City  to  Salvador  will  be  transmitted  free  of  charge. 

Touring  club. — At  the  initiative  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  a  touring  club  has  been  inaugurated  in  that  country.  The 
object  of  the  latter  will  be  to  promote  the  construction,  extension, 
and  conservation  of  roads  and  highways  not  only  for  recreational 
purposes,  but  also  for  the  commercial  advantages  derived  therefrom. 

HAITI 

Public  works. — Considerable  activity  was  shown  in  this  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  months  of  the  past  year,  a  number  of  important  projects 
being  completed,  among  them  two  rural  agricultural  schools,  accom¬ 
modating  approximately  260  students,  three  additional  ones  being 
commenced.  Very  satisfactory  progress  was  also  made  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  medical  school  at  Port-au-Prince.  Another 
project  of  prime  importance,  on  which  active  work  was  begun  during 
tins  same  period,  was  the  construction  of  a  permanent  highway  from 
Trouin  to  Jacmel.  The  foundations  were  also  begun  for  the  first  steel 
bridge  over  the  river  near  Jacmel.  This  structure  will  be  a  standard 
span  of  91  feet.  A  feature  of  public  building  construction  worthy  of 
note  is  the  class  of  workmanship  which  is  now  obtained  from  the 
building  trades.  Plasterers,  carpenters,  and  builders  in  general  are 
not  only  becoming  more  plentiful,  but  are  turning  out  far  better 
w'ork  than  that  accomplished  a  few  years  ago.  {Bulletin  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Adriaer-Recei re r  General.) 

Products  of  Experiment  Station. — During  the  past  fiscal  year 
12,385  quarts  of  milk  were  produced  at  the  Damien  Experimental 
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Farm,  the  pross  receipts  from  these  sales  amounting;  to  6,192.50 
jrourdes.  During:  the  month  of  November  1,134.5  quarts  were 
delivered  to  38  customers.  During  the  past  season  a  total  of  1,690 
eggs  of  pure-hred  white  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  were  sold 
for  hatching  to  48  different  customers.  The  livestock  on  the  Central 
Farm  consumed  during  the  year  416  tons  of  forage,  all  of  which  was 
produced  on  the  farm.  Pure-hred  Duroe  hogs  raised  at  Damien  are 
being  distributed  throughout  the  country  for  breeding  purposes, 
being  placed  in  various  breeding  posts.  The  offspring  of  the  animals 
at  the  breeding  posts  will  be  sold  locally  to  improve  the  native  stock 
owned  by  Haitian  farmers.  (Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adrixer-Receiver 
General.) 

HONDURAS 

Two  NEW  FRUIT  co.MPANiEs. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  publishes  in  its 
issues  of  December  21  and  29,  1926,  the  approved  statutes  of  two 
fruit  companies,  granting  them  incorporation  with  the  right  to  operate 
in  Honduras.  Both  are  capitalized  at  50,000  silver  pesos,  and  are  to 
produce  fruit  and  agricultural  products  for  sale  in  the  Department  of 
Cortes  with  headquarters  in  San  Pedro  Sula. 

Road  construction. — The  United  States  Commerce  Reports  for 
January  10,  1927,  give  the  following  information  on  highway 
construction: 

Fuads  eollectod  for  highway  construction  are  being  used  on  the  main  iiighway 
i)etween  San  Lorenzo  and  Pespire  wliere  200  men  are  working  now  that  the  rainy 
sea.son  is  over.  liridge  is  lieing  built  on  the  Olancho  road  out  of  Tegucigalpa,  a 
necessary  link  with  the  rich  mining  and  cattle  districts  around  Juticalpa.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  another  important  bridge  and  a  short  stretch  of  road  have  been  arranged 
for.  The  contractor  is  an  .\merican  engineer  and  all  the  steel  bridge  material  has 
Ihhmi  ordered  from  the  United  States. 

MEXICO 

Railway  extensions. — It  is  reported  that  slow  but  steady 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  and  Orient  Railroad  northeast  from  Marquez,  Mexico,  to 
Ojinaga,  the  erossing  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Presidio, 
Tex.,  75  miles  distant.  The  first  25  miles  of  this  extension  will 
soon  be  opened  to  traffic  and  work  will  be  continued  on  the  remainder. 
This  section  traverses  the  fertile  Conchos  Valley,  where  cotton 
growing  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  further  gap  of  75  miles  between 
Presidio  and  Alpine,  Texas,  but  it  is  predicted  that  construction 
will  begin  on  this  portion  during  1927.  As  the  line  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  from  Miirquez  to  Chihuahua,  the  completion  of  the  two  sections 
mentioned  would  provide  a  shorter  route  to  the  latter  city  from  the 
northeast  than  now  exists. 

It  was  expected  that  the  last  link  on  the  Mexican  Southern  Pacific^ 
from  Tepic  to  La  Quemada,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  would  be  opened 
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to  traffic  in  March.  This  jrivcs  a  throufrh  route  from  Xogales, 
Ariz.,  alon^  the  west  coast  to  Guadalajara,  and  thence  to  Mexico 
City,  as  has  several  times  been  described  in  the  Bulletix. 

Port  works  at  Mazatl.\x. — Extensive  port  works,  to  cost 
1(),0()(),()0()  pesos,  are  being  carried  out  at  the  Pacific  port  of  Mazatlan 
which,  by  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  mentioned 
above,  will  now  he  joined  by  rail  to  the  interior  of  the  Republic, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  commercial  interchange  between 
the  west  coast  and  other  sections  of  the  nation.  Construction 
includes  two  large  breakwaters  of  solid  stone,  topped  by  concrete, 
with  an  entrance  between  them  250  meters  wide  and  14  meters  deep 
(1  meter  equals  3.28  feet).  The  wharves  will  be  constructed  for  a 
distance  of  somewhat  more  than  2  kilometers  (1  kilometer  equals 
0.62  mile)  along  a  channel  dredged  to  the  depth  of  10  meters  at  low 
tide.  They  will  be  provided  with  six  concrete  warehouses,  in  a  direct 
line  with  and  very  near  the  railway  terminal.  Secondary  break¬ 
waters  will  protect  the  port  from  fresh  deposits  of  sand.  When  the 
port  works  are  finished,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  at  the  close  of 
1928,  the  port  will  have  an  area  1  kilometer  wide  by  5  kilometers 
long. 

Pavixg  IX  Mexico  City. — During  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1926  the  sum  of  1,673,159  pesos  was  expended  on  sidewalks  and 
paving  in  Mexico  City,  as  follows: 


Pesos 

.\sphalt,  new  pavement  (187,SS9  sq.  meters)  and  repairs .  1,  436,  433 

Sidewalks . . . . . .  145,  037 

Cobblestone  pavements . . . . .  62.  245 

Stone  sidewalks  and  maeadam  pavements . . .  24,  27S 

Incidental  exiK'nses . . . . . .  5,  166 


The  Calles  Dam. — A  preliminary  project  has  been  completed 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  dam  over  the  Santiago  River  canyon, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Aguascalientes,  which  will  store  the  immense 
quantity  of  320,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  in  a  natural  basin. 
The  Calles  Dam,  as  it  proposed  to  call  the  structure  in  honor  of  the 
President  because  of  his  interest  in  irrigation,  will  be  approximately 
73  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  in  height  and  380  meters  across, 
measured  in  a  straight  line.  At  the  foot  of  the  dam  it  is  planned  to 
build  an  electric  plant  capable  of  developing  3,000  kilowatts,  to  be 
supplied  to  the  city  of  Aguascalientes  and  the  mines  of  that  region, 
while  a  secondary  dam,  35  meters  high,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
canyon,  will  be  the  point  of  departure  for  the  irrigation  canals.  These 
will  serve  an  area  of  about  20,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres), 
whose  climate  is  temperate.  The  elevation  of  the  river  bed  at  the 
dam  site  is  1,960  meters  above  sea  level. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Defexse. — A  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Defense  has  been  created  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
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Promotion  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the  national  committee  in 
i'hargce  of  fightings  the  locust  plague  and  to  have  charge  of  measures 
directed  against  other  agricultural  pests. 

NICARAGUA 

Kubbek  PLANTATION  CONCESSION. — A  oO-vear  contract  has  been 
signed  by  the  Government  and  a  concessionary  for  the  right  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  exploit  rubber  of  one  or  several  kinds  over  an  extension  of 
100,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  Rio  Grande  section  of  the  Department 
of  Bluefields.  For  the  land  the  concessionary  is  to  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  rental  of  5  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  rubber  for  the  first  25 
years  of  the  concession,  and  10  per  cent  during  the  second  25  years. 
The  concessionary  has  the  right  to  import,  duty  free,  machinery  and 
eipiipment  and  is  to  be  free  of  ta.xes  during  the  term  of  the  contract; 
he  also  has  the  right  to  construct  railroads,  docks,  and  other  necessary 
improvements.  At  the  termination  of  the  contract  the  rubber  trees* 
the  improvements,  and  the  land  return  to  the  ownership  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  concessionary  is  also  required  to  deposit  a  bond  of  5,000 
cordobas  to  the  order  of  the  Government  for  the  beginning  of  opera¬ 
tions  within  six  months  after  approval  of  the  contract  by  Congress. 

PANAMA 

Large  banana  plantation. — The  press  gives  the  following  report 
of  a  banana  plantation  development,  the  contract  for  which  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress: 

Tlie  United  Fruit  Company  is  planning  to  invest  from  $9,000,000  to  $12,000,000 
in  banana  cultivation  in  the  Tonosi  Valley,  Province  of  Los  Santos,  which  should 
Ije  of  great  importance  to  Panama,  since  no  development  on  any  such  scale  has 
previously  taken  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Central  American  Republics. 
The  plan  involves  the  following  improvements:  A  concrete  wharf  to  accommodate 
steamers  of  26-foot  draft ;  oil-storage  tanks  for  50,000  or  60,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil;  60 
to  70  kilometers  of  first -cla.ss  railroad  line  including  a  steel  bridge  across  the  Tonosf 
River;  village  dwellings  for  4,(XK)  to  5,000  employees;  irrigation  works,  including 
a  dam  on  the  upper  Tonosi  River  and  canals  leading  to  the  village  and  cultivated 
areas.  The  cultivated  areas  will  eventually  amount  to  15,000  or  16,000  hectares 
with  an  annual  production  of  4,000,000  stems  of  bananas.  Irrigation  is  necessary, 
since  the  Pacific  side  of  Panama  has  a  longer  dry  season  than  the  Atlaniic  side. 

New  industries. — Early  in  December  the  first  national  shoe  fac¬ 
tory  was  opened  for  business  in  Panama  City,  and  a  little  later  a 
national  whisky  distillery  started  operations.  Its  production,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  corn  in  the  Republic,  will  be  limited  at  present  to 
600,000  liters  a  year.  {Courtesy  of  Panaman  Legation,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.) 

PARAGUAY 

IMPORT/.TION  OF  PLOWS. — A  graphic  picture  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  Agricultural  Bank  in  its  work  for  the  further  development 
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of  the  agricultural  refjions  of  Parafjuay  is  {riven  in  the  figures  showing 
the  importation  of  plows  from  1915  to  June,  1925.  An  average 
of  437  plows  was  imported  yearly  up  until  1924;  in  that  year, 
however,  2,928  were  imported,  almost  as  many  as  the  total  for  the 
previous  9  years.  Furthermore,  2,189  plows  were  imported  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1925. 

Paraguayan  medicinal  plants. — Interesting  both  from  a  botan¬ 
ical  and  medical  viewpoint  was  the  announcement  that  Sr.  Jenaro 
Romero  has  prepared  a  book  on  the  medicinal  plants  of  Paraguay. 
According  to  the  author,  the  abundance  of  various  species  of  these 
plants  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  grown  and  sold  point 
to  a  considerable  source  of  national  wealth. 

Highway  repair. — By  an  e.xecutive  decree  of  December  2,  1926, 
the  repair  of  the  Luque-Aregua,  San  Lorenzo-Capiata,  and  Capiata- 
Itaugua  highways  was  authorized  at  a  cost  of  150,000  pesos. 

PERU 

Coastwise  trade  nationalized. — On  October  20,  1926,  the 
Peruvian  Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Government,  through 
a  National  Council  of  Navigation,  to  limit  coastwise  and  inter¬ 
coastal  trade  to  Peruvian  vessels.  The  foreign  carrying  trade 
remains  unrestricted,  hut  the  new  law  provides  that  merchandise 
imported  or  exported  in  Peruvian  vessels  shall  receive  a  discount 
of  2  to  5  per  cent  of  the  respective  customs  duties.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  also  authorized,  in  its  discretion,  to  permit  vessels  of  foreign 
register  to  engage  in  Peruvian  coastwise  traffic,  provided  reciprocal 
rights  are  extended  to  Peruvian  vessels  in  the  countries  of  registry. 
Another  feature  of  the  new  law  is  the  provision  for  subsidies  to  be 
paid  to  persons  building  or  purchasing  foreign  vessels  of  over  500 
tons  register,  to  be  used  under  the  Peruvian  flag.  {Commerce 
Reports,  January  10,  1927.) 

Statistics  of  sugar  production. — Sugar  planters  in  Peru  are 
now  obliged  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  output  of  their  mills, 
specifying  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sugar  produced.  This 
regulation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  preparation 
of  statistics  on  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar. 

Railway  from  Yurimaguas  to  the  Pacific. — A  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Yurimaguas  to  a  point  on  the 
Pacific  coast  between  the  towns  of  Paita  and  Pacasmayo  was  signed 
hy  President  Legufa  on  December  1,  1926,  following  approval  by 
Congress.  The  concession  provides  that  construction  work  on  this 
railway  shall  commence  within  one  year,  the  line  to  be  completed 
within  eight  years,  computed  from  the  date  of  approval  by  Congress 
(November  26,  1926).  Construction  work  shall  proceed  at  the  rate 
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of  not  less  than  70  kilometers  per  year.  The  concessionary  receives 
grants  of  5,000,000  hectares  of  Government  lands  together  with  cer¬ 
tain  mineral  and  other  rights.  During  a  period  of  30  years  the 
concessionary  has  the  privilege  of  importing  free  of  duty  materials 
required  for  the  construction  and  upkeep  of  the  railway. 

Long  distance  telephone  service. — The  Peruvian  Telephone 
Company  recently  opened  for  public  use  a  new  long-distance  toll 
service  between  Lima  and  its  suburbs,  extending  to  the  towns  of 
Ancon  and  Chosica.  Any  telephone  subscriber  can  now  talk  with 
persons  in  those  towns  by  simply  asking  for  “long  distance.”  This 
is  the  first  system  of  toll  calls  established  in  the  Republic.  {Com¬ 
merce  Reports,  January  24,  1927.) 

Marking  of  highways. — The  Touring  Club  of  Peru  has  com¬ 
menced  the  important  work,  heretofore  neglected,  of  placing  road 
signs  along  the  highways  in  order  to  insure  greater  safety  in  road 
travel. 

Films  of  Peruvian  cities. — Under  Government  supervision,  Inca 
Film,  a  Peruvian  motion-picture  company,  is  preparing  a  film  fea¬ 
turing  12  different  Peruvian  cities,  and  also  certain  historical  and 
picturesque  places,  particularly  those  relating  to  Incan  civilization. 
This  film  will  be  sent  to  Spain  for  exhibition  at  the  Ibero-American 
Exposition  to  be  held  next  year  in  Seville. 

SALVADOR 

Electric-light  contracts. — Two  electric-light  contracts,  one  for 
the  municipality  of  Chinameca,  Department  of  San  Miguel,  and  the 
other  for  the  municipality  of  Jujutla,  Department  of  Ahuachapan, 
were  approved  by  the  Government  and  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  for  December  13  and  18,  1926,  respectively. 

Regulations  for  highway  law. — See  page  404. 

URUGUAY 

Rural  housing. — The  patriotic  initiative  of  the  Rural  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Uruguay  in  opening  an  architectural  competition  on  plans 
for  low-cost  rural  dwellings  found  a  sympathetic  response  among  the 
architects  of  that  country,  24  of  whom  participated  in  the  competition. 
Indeed,  so  successful  was  the  competition  considered  that  the  associ¬ 
ation  has  decided  to  hold  future  competitions  on  similar  subjects 
with  the  object  of  bettering  rural  living  conditions.  The  plan  by 
.\lberto  Muftoz  del  Campo  was  adjudged  the  best,  while  that  by 
Mauricio  Cravotto  received  the  second  prize.  Both  were  planned  for 
a  family  of  five  or  six,  are  simple  in  design,  and  entirely  in  harmony 
with  theUruguayan  landscape,  and  possess  the  advantages  of  econom¬ 
ical  construction  and  all  possible  hygienic  comforts.  The  former,  a 
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one-story  dwelling  of  five  rooms,  is  as  pleasing  in  arrangement  as  ex¬ 
terior,  the  three  bedrooms  forming  what  might  be  termed  the  central 
portion  of  the  house  with  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  built  as  a 
wing  with  inviting  porches  on  either  side.  Constructed  of  materials 
easily  obtained,  the  walls  being  of  brick  covered  with  clay  and  the 
roof  thatched,  and  requiring  but  little  skilled  labor,  this  house  was 
estimated  to  cost  but  1,199  pesos;  the  other,  however,  which  has  a 
corrugated-iron  roof,  would  cost  1,676  pesos. 

Italian  settlers. — Fifteen  Italian  families,  totaling  80  persons, 
arrived  in  Montevideo  on  January  6,  1927,  to  take  up  agricultural 
pursuits,  especially  truck  gardening,  on  land  in  Itapebi  near  Salto. 
Other  Italian  immigrants  having  already  settled  there,  the  colony 
will  now  number  1,000  persons  in  all. 

Actomobile  plant. — A  large  assembling  plant  with  spacious  offices 
and  salesrooms  was  recently  inaugurated  in  Montevideo  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  American  motor  corporation. 

Creation  of  dairy  courses. — According  to  the  Diarto  Oficial  of 
November  9,  1926,  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  30,000  pesos  was 
authorized  on  November  4,  1926,  for  the  installation  of  a  course  in 
dairying,  cheese  and  casein  making  in  the  Paysandii  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  course,  which  will  be  independent  of  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum,  will  be  carried  on  under  a  cooperative  plan  with  the  farmers 
of  the  region,  20  per  cent  of  the  profits,  however,  being  retained  by 
the  school  for  a  reserve  fund,  the  payment  of  expenses,  and  the 
improvement  of  facilities. 

VENEZUELA 

Foreign  trade  of  Venezuela. — The  following  is  a  portion  of 
a  report  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  showing  the  value  of  Venezuelan 
exports  and  imports  during  representative  years.  The  figures 
include  all  trade  through  the  ordinary  channels  and  the  mails,  but 
do  not  take  into  account  importations  of  specie. 


Year 

i  Exports  j 

Imports 

Total 

Bolirnrs  j 

Bolivarit 

Bolivar  Si 

1913-14.... . . . . 

130,392,867 

83,  905,  713 

220,  298,  581 

1920  21 . . . . 

117,  724,  028  1 

189,  002,  020 

306,  726,  048 

1921-22 . . . 

148,  280,  727  ; 

89,  392,  924 

237,  67.3,  651 

1922-23 _ 

.  144,  498,  032  ' 

124,  .596,  130 

269,  094,  162 

1923-24 . . 

.  183,  304,  261 

171,  668,  718 

354,  972,  979 

1924-25 _ 

.  281,9.39,089 

226,  901,  747 

508,  840,  836 

Inauguration  of  public  works. — The  international  bridge  span¬ 
ning  the  Tachira  River  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia  was  formally 
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opened  to  publie  traffic  on  December  19,  192().  The  construction  of 
this  bridfie,  linking  as  it  does  the  cart  roads  running  from  San  Antonio, 
Venezuela,  to  Ciicuta,  Colombia,  is  considered  an  important  step 
significant  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

Likewise  in  celebration  of  the  2oth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
La  I’uerta  on  December  19,  1926,  a  monumental  stone  arch  19  meters 
(6:i  feet)  high  was  dedicated  at  La  Puerta  and  numerous  public  works 
inaugurated  throughout  the  country.  These  included  public  build¬ 
ings,  extension  of  telephone  and  electric  light  lines,  highways,  and 
bridges,  one  of  which,  erected  in  the  State  of  Carabobo,  is  60  meters 
(approximately  197  feet)  long  and  10  meters  (33  feet)  wide. 

Herbarium  of  Venezuelan  plants. — In  a  study  on  Forest 
Products  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  H.  Pittier,  the  distinguished  botanist  of 
the  (lovernment  Commercial  Museum  in  Caracas,  states  that  the 
present  valuable  collection  of  that  herbarium  contains  about  10,000 
specimens,  representing  6,996  distinct  species  of  woody  plants  known 
in  Venezuela.  The  creation  of  this  museum  was  decreed  in  1912;  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  until  1924  that  the  inauguration  of  the  first  exhibit 
took  place.  To-day  another  hall  devoted  solely  to  forest  products  is 
about  to  be  opened. 
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Provincial  loans. — A  loan  for  $24,121,000  at  7  per  cent  sold  at 
94®<4,  maturing  in  30  years,  was  offered  for  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  New  York  City  and  Europe  in  December,  1926,  and  another 
25-year  loan  for  $6,500,000  bonds  of  the  Province  of  Mendoza  dated 
December  1,  1926,  due  June  1,  1951,  selling  at  98.75  and  bearing 
7.50  per  cent  interest,  was  placed  in  January  in  New  York. 

Internal  loan  bond  issue. — The  President  in  the  latter  part  of 
December,  1926,  authorized  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  second  series  of 
bonds  of  the  Argentine  internal  credit  of  1925,  the  issue  to  amount  to 
14,000,000  pesos  in  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent 
annual  accumulative  amortization.  The  bonds  are  to  be  called  by 
lot  at  par  or  when  above  par,  and  will  be  amortized  by  purchase  or 
bids  when  they  are  below  par.  The  bonds  will  be  dated  as  of 
November  1,  1926. 


BRAZIL 

Change  in  monetary  system. — See  page  402. 
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CHILE 


Banks  show  excellent  condition. — Recently  reported  annual 
balances  show  that  the  banks  of  the  country  are  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  the  reserves  of  all  financial  and  savings  institutions  being 
shown  as  73,000,000  pesos  over  the  legal  requirements.  Reserves 
for  January  were  smaller,  owing  to  an  increasing  demand  for  loans, 
which  has  strengthened  the  money  rates  somewhat.  Private  bank 
discount  rates  are  now  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Central  Bank. 

The  Government  has  discontinued  minting  gold  pesos  and  has  com¬ 
menced  coining  silver  subsidiary  coins.  The  note  circulation  as  of 
January  21,  1927,  was:  Government  issues,  124,952,260  pesos,  and 
Central  Bank  notes,  239,417,655  pesos.  {Commerce  Reports, 
February  7,  1927.) 

Loan  for  Chile. — Early  in  February  the  Chilean  Government 
completed  negotiations  with  a  group  of  bankers  in  the  United  States 
for  a  loan  of  $27,500,000,  due  February  1,  1961.  The  bonds,  which 
bear  6  per  cent  interest,  were  sold  at  93^4.  Part  of  the  bonds  have 
been  placed  in  Europe,  while  the  remaining  bonds  were  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

COLOMBIA 


Loan  for  the  Mortgage  Bank. — The  Mortgage  Bank  of  Colombia 
has  placed  with  certain  New  York  bankers  an  issue  of  bonds  for 
$3,000,000  at  7  per  cent  interest,  with  an  amortization  fund  of  Ij^ 
per  cent.  The  issue  is  for  20  years.  The  bankers  took  the  bonds 
at  88  per  cent,  with  the  obligation  of  dividing  equally  with  the  Mort¬ 
gage  Bank  anything  over  and  above  the  price  of  94  per  cent  obtained 
in  the  market. 

Budget  for  1927. — Under  date  of  December  28,  1926,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  Decree  No.  2152  estimating  national  receipts  for  the 
year  1927  at  44,896,434.25  pesos,  and  providing  for  the  following 
expenditures: 


Ministry  of  Foreign  Pesos 

Relations _  618,  443.  40 

Ministry  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury . . .  8,  797,  997.  50 

Ministry  of  War _  3,  631,  091.  56 

Ministry  of  Industries.  424,  564.  06 

Ministry  of  Instruction 
and  Public  Health..  3,  862,  677.  18 
Post  and  Telegraph 

Department _  4,  217,  967.  60 


!  Ministry  of  Public  Pesos 

Works . .  15,881,182.57 

Controller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency . . .  ;349,  922.  48 

Bureau  of  Supplies _  209,  922.  80 

Ministry  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior _  6,  902,  66.5.  64 

44,  896,  434.  25 


The  appropriation  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  includes 
3,861,234.90  pesos  for  public  debt  service,  and  that  for  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  6,950,000  pesos  for  construction  authorized  by  Law 
No.  102  of  1922  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 
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National  revenues  for  1926. — During  11  months  of  the  year 
1926  receipts  from  national  revenues  amounted  to  59,360,859.96 
pesos.  It  is  estimated  receipts  for  the  entire  year  will  reach  the 
sum  of  64,000,000  pesos. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Budget  for  1927. — The  budget  for  the  year  1927  published  in 
the  (iaceta  Oficial  of  January  I,  places  the  revenues  at  $11,700,250, 
to  he  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


Leps'ative  Power .  $287,  960.  00 

Exc<‘iitive  Power . .  149,  300.  00 

Ministry  of  Police,  War 

and  Navy  . .  1,  472,  642.  00 

Mini.stry  of  Foreign 

Relations _  :i91,  24.5.  85 

Ministry  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury  and  Commerce. .  849,  170.  00 

Ministry  of  Justice _  786,  957.  88 

Ministry  of  Public  In¬ 
struction _  1,  137,  753.  04 


Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Immigration.... 

Ministry  of  Promotion. 

Ministry  of  Sanita¬ 
tion  and  Charities... 

Special  expenditures 
(debt  service,  etc.).. 

Obligations  pending 
from  1926 . 


$257,  902.  00 
1,  698,  376.  00 

149,  425.  00 

4,  408,  610.  00 

no,  908.  23 


Total .  11,700,250.00 


MEXICO 

Debt  pay.ments. — Sums  due  for  1926  from  the  Me.xican  Govern¬ 
ment  according  to  its  agreement  with  the  International  Committee  of 
Bankers  were  fully  met,  payment  having  been  made  of  $11,021,999 
on  the  “direct  debt,”  resulting  from  unpaid  bonds  and  interest,  and 
of  $2,029,943  on  the  debt  of  the  National  Railways,  which  the  latter 
were  themselves  unable  to  meet. 

Budget. — Budget  receipts  for  1927,  based  on  the  revenue  act  of 
January  4  of  this  year,  are  expected  to  reach  329,  687,907  pesos,  while 
e.xpenditures  are  estimated  at  295,997,449  pesos,  thus  giving  a  favor¬ 
able  balance  of  33,690,458  pesos.  It  is  planned  to  devote  20,000,000 
pesos  of  this  surplus  to  irrigation  works,  10,000,000  pesos  to  highway 
construction,  and  the  balance  probably  to  the  reduction  of  stamp 
ta.xes. 

PANA.MA 

Loan  for  railroad  and  roads. — On  December  16,  1926,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  a  contract  with  2  New  York  banking  firms  for  a  loan  of 
$2,200,000  for  30  years  at  6^/^  per  cent  with  an  initial  discount  of 
$4.90  per  $100.  The  loan,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  liquor  revenues, 
will  be  used  to  extend  the  Chiriqul  Railroad,  to  build  a  sewer  and 
water  system  in  Bocas  del  Toro,  to  retire  bonds  of  the  Government 
debt  and  to  construct  highways  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  {Cour¬ 
tesy  of  Pa na man  Legation,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
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SALVADOR 

People’s  Bank  regulations. — New  regulations  for  the  People’s 
Banks  were  approved  by  the  President  on  December  16,  1926.  These 
regulations  were  made  to  conform  with  the  present  legal  requirements 
for  establishments  lending  money  on  personal  property  and  therefore 
annul  the  previous  regulations  approved  in  October,  1925. 

URUGUAY 

Loan. — The  city  of  Montevideo  recently  accepted  the  hid  of  a  trust 
company  in  the  United  States  for  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  at  89.95 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  This  money  will  be  used  to  finance  the 
construction  of  a  boulevard  along  the  southern  water  front,  known  as 
the  Ramhla  Sur.  {Commerce  Reports,  January  17,  1927.) 


VENEZUELA 


Venezuelan  revenues. — The  following  figures,  taken  from  the 
special  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1926,  show  a  gradual  increase  of  (lovernment  revenue  during 
normal  representative  years: 


Year 

1 

Customs 
duties  aud 
consular 
foes 

Internal 

revenue 

Money 

coined 

Total 

Hdlirarx 

Bolivars  . 

Bolirars 

Bolirars 

1913-14 _ 

44,  349,  469 

16,  021,  524 

60,  370,  993 

1920-21... . . 

44,  162,  483 

37,  298,  233 

100,  (MX) 

81,  560,  716 

1921-22 _ _ 

28,  262,  711 

36,  664,  239 

6,  000,  000 

70,  926,  950 

1922-23 . . . 

43,  219,  480 

44,  471,  839 

87,  691,  319 

1923-24 _ 

52,  205,  323 

43,  043,  728 

7,  000,  OCX) 

102,  249,  051 

1924-25... . 

70,  164,  683  , 

49,  800,  456 

200,  OCX) 

120,  165,  139 

BRAZIL 


Change  of  .monetary  system. — Decree  No.  5108  of  December 
18,  1926,  providing  for  a  new  monetary  system  with  the  cruzeiro  as  the 
gold-standard  unit,  was  published  in  the  Diario  Official  of  December 
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23,  1926,  and  its  regulations  (Decree  No.  17618  of  January  5,  1927) 
in  the  Diario  Official  of  January  9,  1927.  The  cruzeiro  will  be  divided 
into  centimos,  and  will  be  nine-tenths  fine.  (Its  value  is  not  given.) 
The  paper  money  now  in  circulation,  amounting  to  2,569,304,351 
milreis,  is  to  be  converted  into  gold  on  the  basis  of  200  milligrams  per 
milreis,  the  method  and  date  of  conversion  to  be  determined  by  an 
executive  decree  six  months  in  advance  of  such  conversion.  The  law 
also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  stabilization  bureau,  with 
New  York  and  London  branches,  which  will  issue  bills  and  have 
charge  of  the  gold  deposits  guaranteeing  the  bills.  The  law  specifies 
the  sources  of  the  gold  reserves  to  be  devoted  to  stabilization. 

According  to  the.se  decrees  the  milreis  will  have  a  value  of  $0.11963 
in  rnited  States  currency. 

Highway  fund  surtax  on  imports. — Legislative  Decree  No.  5141 
of  Janua  5,  1927,  provides  a  surtax  on  imported  gasoline,  automo- 
hiles,  motor  busses,  automotive  trucks,  chassis  for  automobiles, 
pneumatic  tires,  solid  tires,  bicycles,  side  cars,  and  other  articles  as  the 
source  of  a  fund  to  be  used  for  constructing  the  roads  of  the  Federal 
highway  system.  The  full  tpxt  of  the  decree  is  published  in  the 
Diario  Official  of  January  8,  1927. 

I  HONDURAS 

I  Parcel  post. — Last  December  the  Treasury  Department  issued 
a  notice  that  parcel-post  packages  arriving  after  January  1,  1927, 
without  a  consular  invoice  would  be  e.xamined  and  the  corresponding 
fees  collected.  Consignees  who  can  not  present  a  consular  invoice 
when  the  package  is  examined  will  pay  in  addition  to  the  consular 
fees  a  fine  of  10  per  cent.  Packages  sent  from  points  where  there  is 
no  Honduran  consul  are  liable  to  only  3  per  cent  fees,  being  e.xempt 
I  from  the  aforementioned  fine. 

■  MEXICO 

Constitutional  amendments. — Subject  to  ratification  by  the 
majority  of  State  legislatures.  Congress,  by  act  of  January  15,  1927, 

1  amended  articles  82  and  83  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  regarding 

I  the  (pialifications  necessary  for  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the 

I  Republic.  According  to  the  amendments,  an  ex-president  may  be 

j  elected  for  a  second  term,  although  not  to  succeed  himself,  thereafter 

(  t  becoming  ineligible  for  the  office.  By  the  original  terms  of  the  con- 

'  stitution  only  one  term  was  permitted.  It  is  now  required  also  that 

a  candidate,  if  he  belongs  to  the  Army,  should  not  have  been  in  active 
service  for  a  year  prior  to  the  election,  and  that  he  should  not  have 
r  acted  as  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of  any  executive  department, 

?  governor  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  Federal  District  for  one  year 

r  prior  to  election  day.  In  these  cases  the  length  of  time  has  been 
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increased  from  90  days  to  one  year,  and  {jovernors  have  been  added 
to  the  list. 

PANAMA 

Kegulations  for  sale  of  patent  medicines. — ()n  December  28, 
1920,  President  Chiari  signed  a  decree  approving:  the  refjulations 
drawn  up  by  the  National  Pharmacy  Commission  for  the  importation 
and  sale  of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines.  To  comply  with  the 
regrulations,  all  such  medicines  must  state  their  principal  ingredients 
on  a  label,  and  no  such  medicine  not  now  imported  can  be  brought 
into  the  country  hereafter  without  a  permit.  Those  already  on  sale 
may  later  be  prohibited,  if  they  are  found  to  be  dangerous  to  health. 
Patent  or  proprietary  medicines  may  be  manufactured  in  Panama 
only  in  regularly  established  pharmacies  or  in  laboratories  licensed 
for  the  purpose. 

PARAGUAY 

CoxsuL.vTE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. — On  November  18,  1926,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ayala  issued  a  decree  establishing  a  Paraguayan  consulate  in  the 
city  of  Manila. 

PERU 

Pensions  for  members  of  the  judiciary. — Law  No.  5524,  pub¬ 
lished  in  El  Peruano  of  December  21,  1926,  states  that  members  of 
the  judiciary  who  have  given  30  years’  service  or  more  and  are  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  retire  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  October  24,  1899,  are 
entitled  to  a  pension  computed  in  accordance  with  the  salary  received 
by  them  during  the  last  year  of  their  employment. 

SALVADOR 

Regulations  of  Highway  Law. — The  President  issued  regula¬ 
tions  on  December  27,  1926,  for  the  application  of  the  Highway  Law 
of  May  31,  1926,  which  provides  for  a  highway  tax  as  the  basis  of 
the  fund  to  be  used  for  the  national  highway  system.  Roads  are  to 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  national,  regional,  and  municipal.  The 
funds  are  to  be  collected  by  a  Highway  Section  of  the  General  Bureau 
of  Direct  Taxes,  and  the  road  construction  and  repairs  undertaken  by 
the  Departmental  Highway'  Commissions.  The  full  text  of  the 
regulations  was  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  December  28,  1926. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


BHAZIL-URUGUAY 

Supplementary  protocol. — The  supplementary  protocol  of  the 
Extradition  Treaty  sipcned  by  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in  Montevideo  on 
December  7,  1921,  and  approved  by  Brazil  on  February  4,  1922,  and 
Uruguay  on  September  13,  1926,  was  formally  promulgated  by  Uru¬ 
guay  on  November  12,  1926.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  November 
22,  1926.) 

CUBA-UNITED  STATES 

Consular  convention. — The  consular  convention  signed  by  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  on  April  22,  1926,  the 
ratifications  of  which  were  e.xchanged  on  December  1,  1926,  was 
published  in  full  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Cuba  of  January  19,  1927, 
thus  becoming  effective  in  Cuba.  This  treaty  was  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  December  2,  1926,  as  No.  750 
of  the  Treaty  Series  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State.  Said 
treaty  determines  the  rights,  immunities,  and  prerogatives  which 
consuls  of  either  of  the  contracting  States  shall  enjoy  in  the  other. 


X  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  Jk 
k  andEDUCATION  ^ 

ARGENTINA 

Corner  stone  of  Teachers’  House. ^ — On  December  29,  1926, 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  President  Alvear  for  the  Teachers’ 
House  to  be  built  by  the  teachers  themselves  with  the  help  of  the 
Municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  National  Government.  The 
house  will  not  only  contain  comfortable  rooms  where  retired  teachers 
may  live  but  will  also  serve  as  a  center  of  educational  interest  and 
study  for  members  of  the  profession. 

School  statistics. — The  figures  given  below  are  taken  from 
a  publication  of  the  Statistics  and  Personnel  Bureau  of  the  Argentine 
Republic: 

Primary  sdiool.s  of  all  classes  functioning  in  the  Federal  Cai)ital,  8.55;  average 
daily  attendance,  237,450;  primary  schools  in  the  Provinces,  8,697;  average 
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daily  attendance,  724,822;  primary  schools  in  the  Territories,  806;  average 
daily  attendance,  56,o47. 

Attendance  at  the  84  normal  schools  of  the  country  averaged  12,650  students 
during  1925,  and  in  the  practice-teaching  schools,  27,312. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  44  national  preparatory  schools  of  the 
country  was  13,437  students. 

The  University  of  Buenos  .Aires  and  its  annexes  had  an  enrollment  of  10,433 
st\idents;  the  I'niversity  of  La  Plata  and  its  annexes,  3,126;  the  University  of 
Cdrdoha,  with  annexes,  2,551;  the  University  of  the  Litoral,  with  annexes, 
3,954;  the  I'niversity  of  Tucumdn,  with  annexes,  682. 

Social  Service  Institute. — An  institute  has  been  formed  to 
conduct  the  social-service  work  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
to  study  present-day  problems,  and  to  coordinate  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  University  E.xtension  Division. 

U.MVERSiTY  ENROLL.MENT  RESTRICTED. — In  order  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  may  conduct  their  studies, 
observation  and  research  work  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
the  enrollment  in  university  schools  will  he  restricted  as  follows 
after  January  1,  1928:  400  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine;  100 
students  in  the  School  of  Dentistry;  and  100  students  in  the  School 
of  Pharmacy.  Admission  requirements  will  be  very  strict.  No 
entrance  examinations  will  be  required  of  {graduates  of  the  National 
Preparatory  School  of  Buenos  Aires  or  of  the  Institute  of  Secondary 
Education,  provided  their  average  grade  in  all  of  their  studies  is 
70  per  cent  or  higher. 

The  La.viberti  bequest. — The  late  Antonino  Lamberti,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Argentine  poet,  has  bequeathed  20,000  pesos  to  the  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Letters  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
endowment  of  two  prizes,  one  to  he  awarded  to  the  student  holding 
the  highest  scholastic  record  in  that  school,  and  the  other  to  the 
student  presenting  the  best  essay  oh  subjects  of  Argentine  literature. 
He  also  instructed  his  e.xecutor  to  use  the  returns  from  his  hitherto 
unpublished  poems  to  pay  for  the  education  of  poor  but  deserving 
students  in  that  school. 

BRAZIL 

New  member  of  Academy  of  Letters. — On  January  9,  1927,  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  elected  Dom  Aquino  Correa,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cuyaba,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  in  that  body  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Lauro  Muller.  The  new  academician  is  a  profound 
student  of  the  classics,  the  author  of  prose  writings  and  of  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  sonnets  and  regional  poetry,  and  a  celebrated  orator. 

New  President  of  the  U.mversity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — The 
post  of  rector  (president)  of  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Sr.  Conde  de  Affonso  Celso,  has  now 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Manuel  Cicero  Peregrino  da 
Silva,  Director  of  the  Patent  Office  and  acting  Dean  of  the  Law 
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School.  Dr.  da  Silva  has  also  been  Director  of  the  National  Library, 
and  has  held  other  important  pnblic  posts. 

CHILE 

New  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION. — National  education  in  Chile  has 
recently  been  g^reatly  enriched  by  the  endowment  of  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  foundation,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Chile  in  the  United  States.  This  foundation,  which  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  Elvira  Matte  de  Cruchaga  Seminary  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Study,  will  be  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  As  its  name  indicates,  the  seminary  is  a  memorial  to 
the  late  wife  of  Dr.  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  known  and  beloved  for  her 
contribution  to  social  service  not  only  in  her  own  country  but  in 
other  nations  where  she  resided  during  the  course  of  her  husband’s 
distinguished  diplomatic  career. 

The  seminary  is  an  independent  institution,  but  may  be  affiliated 
later  with  any  other  center  of  learning  if  such  a  relation  appears 
conducive  to  its  best  development.  It  will  comprise  a  school  of 
foreign  service  for  men  and  women,  a  social  service  school,  and  a 
school  for  librarians  and  secretaries. 

Preliminary  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the  seminary 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  administrative  council  which 
hopes  to  open  the  three  schools  in  March,  1928. 

COLOMBIA 

Campaig.n  AGAINST  ILLITERACY. — The  Director  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Cundinamarca  has  issued  a  decree  promoting  a  campaign 
against  illiteracy  and  establishing  prizes.  One  prize,  to  be  awarded 
on  October  12  every  year,  will  be  given  to  the  director  of  any  primary 
school  who  on  that  date  can  present  the  largest  number  of  adults  who 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  by  him,  or  who  has  performed 
some  special  service  in  benefit  of  his  respective  school.  Other  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  pupils  who  during  the  school  year  have  taught 
some  person  to  read  and  write. 

COSTA  RICA 

Public  library. — It  was  announced  in  the  Diario  de  Costa  Rica  of 
January  4,  1926,  that  a  public  library  had  been  opened  in  the  city 
of  Liberia. 

Agricultural  school. — According  to  a  decree  published  in  La 
Gaceta  of  December  18,  1926,  a  national  school  of  agriculture  will  be 
established  by  the  Department  of  Promotion,  a  sum  of  100,000 
coloncs  having  been  authorized  for  its  installation  and  maintenance 
:t4206— 27— Bull.  4 - 7 
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during:  the  first  year.  Courses  of  study  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture  as  well  as  related  sciences  will  he  given  and  experimental 
farms  established  as  soon  as  Government  finances  permit. 

Vacation  couhses. — The  Gaceta  OUcial  of  January  8,  1927,  pub¬ 
lished  an  e.xecutive  decree  establishing  normal  courses  in  San  JostS 
Cartago,  Heredia,  Alajuela,  and  Liberia  for  six  weeks  of  the  annual 
school  vacation  period.  The  courses,  which  will  he  both  elementary 
and  advanced,  will  lead  to  certificates. 

CUBA 

Domestic  tkaining  school  fob  girls. — The  Senate  has  approved 
a  hill  establishing  a  vocational  training  and  domestic  science  school 
for  girls  in  Hahana.  The  curriculum  includes  (a)  practical  care  of 
the  home;  (b)  domestic  arts  and  science;  (c)  commercial  training; 
(d)  artistic  and  industrial  training;  and  (e)  other  subjects  especially 
appropriate  to  women. 

The  course  in  domestic  arts  and  science  comprises  elementary 
natural  and  physical  science,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  die¬ 
tetics,  biology,  physical  culture,  gardening,  home  hygiene,  and  care 
of  the  child.  Applicants  for  this  course  must  be  at  least  14  years  of 
age  and  not  over  25  years  and  have  passed  the  primary  grades. 
For  admission  to  all  other  courses  the  applicant  must  he  at  least  16 
years  old.  The  commercial  training  course  includes  bookkeeping, 
typewriting,  stenography,  and  the  study  of  English.  The  artistic 
and  industrial  training  course  comprises  drawing  and  subjects  such 
as  dressmaking,  lace  making,  embroidery  and  telegraphy.  These 
courses  are  all  given  free;  the  pupils  must,  however,  pay  a  small  fee, 
determined  by  the  school  regulations,  for  food  and  hooks  or  materials 
required  in  any  particular  course. 

ECUADOR 

Improvement  of  educational  methods. — On  December  18  last  a 
group  of  functionaries  connected  with  various  educational  institu¬ 
tions  held  a  meeting  in  Quito,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Ayora 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
means  for  developing  and  improving  the  system  of  public  instruction 
throughout  the  Republic. 

Exhibition  of  children’s  drawings. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  Ainigos  del  Arte,  an  exhibition  of  drawings  and  paintings  by 
school  children  was  held  in  Guayaquil.  About  2,000  subjects  were 
shown,  some  of  them  giving  much  promise  of  future  artistic 
achievement. 

GUATEMALA 


Regulations  governing  the  teaching  professio.n. — By  the  new 
law  regarding  the  teaching  body  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  all 
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pei’sons  desiring  to  devote  themselves  to  that  profession  must  meet 
the  following  requirements:  They  must  he  at  least  18  years  of  age, 
suffer  from  no  contagious  disease,  he  of  good  character,  enjoy  full 
civil  rights,  and  hold  a  certificate  as  primary  teacher,  normal 
teacher,  or  a  certificate  of  competence  for  the  exercise  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession. 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — On  December  1,  1926,  following 
an  investigation  made  hy  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education,  an  insti¬ 
tute  to  combat  illiteracy  was  started  in  Guatemala  City.  Don 
Francisco  Javier  Carran/.a  was  chosen  principal. 

HAITI 

Agricultural  education. — According  to  the  Report  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  the  Technical  Agricultural  Service  and  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Education,  the  work  conducted  on  the  experimental  farms  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School  of  Agriculture  has  increased  considerably  and  the  school 
continues  to  function  successfully.  The  industrial  schools  are  also 
well  filled,  the  one  called  the  “Maison  Centrale”  boasting  a  maximum 
enrollment  of  300  students. 

HONDURAS 

Public  instruction. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on 
January  1,  1927,  the  President  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  to  Ik'  desired  that  our  system  of  education,  now  too  theoretical  and  iiedan- 
tic,  should  l)e  replaced  by  one  more  fitted  to  the  necessities  and  ideals  of  the 
time,  a  system  which  may  Ijctter  prepare  dur  younger  generation  for  an  honorable 
means  of  livelihood.  Plans  for  a  vocational  school  for  women  are  now  l)eing  con¬ 
sidered. 

During  1926,  86:i  public  and  :14  private  schools  were  ojicn,  making  a  total  of 
897,  in  which  28,048  pupils  were  enrolled,  .\grieultural  training  has  lx!en  given 
to  l)oys,  while  the  .special  instruction  given  to  girls  showed  good  results  in  the 
recent  exposition  of  feminine  handiwork. 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — On  November  8,  1926,  President 
Paz  Barahona  signed  an  order  authorizing  the  institution  of  vacation 
classes  to  he  taught  by  the  students  of  the  secondary  and  professional 
schools  and  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  all  over  the 
country.  The  courses  are  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  illiterate 
persons  and  the  gieneral  population,  and  will  also  be  of  no  small 
benefit  to  the  students  acting  as  teachers. 

MEXICO 

School  year. — During  1927  the  school  year  in  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  normal  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education  will  consist  of  193  days,  and  the  university 
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year  of  approximately  the  same  mmiher.  For  comparison  it  may  he 
stated  that  the  school  year  in  New  York  State  is  ISO  days. 

Agricultural  schools. — Rcadei*s  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  the 
account  last  month  of  the  opening  of  one  of  the  four  new  elementary 
agricultural  hoarding  schools  which  have  been  so  admirably  equipped 
for  the  instruction  of  farm  youth  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  now  announced  that  three  more  such  schools  will  be  established 
this  year,  one  each  in  the  States  of  Puebla,  Chihuahua,  and  Mexico. 

PANAMA 

Medical  school  of  Bolivarian  University. — By  Decree  109  of 
December  17,  1926,  the  President  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  medical  school  which  is  to  be  opened  in  the  grounds  of  Santo 
Tomas  Hospital  in  Panama  City  as  part  of  the  Bolivarian  University. 
The  medical  school  will  also  include  the  school  of  pharmacy  in 
the  National  Institute,  and  the  School  of  Nursing  in  the  Santo 
Tomas  Hospital.  {Courteny  of  Panaman  Legation,  Washington,  I).  C.) 

Republic  of  Cuba  School. — On  December  28,  1926,  a  school 
named  in  honor  of  the  sister  Republic  of  Cuba  was  opened  in  the 
capital  of  Panama.  The  program  included  an  address  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  the  presentation  of  the  Cuban  flag 
to  the  school  by  the  wife  of  the  Cuban  Minister  in  Panama.  The 
exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Cuban  national  anthem. 

paragu.ay 

Vacation  classes. — At  the  request  of  the  pupils,  classes  in  the 
prison  school  were  continued  throughout  the  vacation  period  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  previously  shown 
special  ability  in  his  studies. 

Normal  course. — On  December  1,  1926,  the  first  classes  of  the 
vacation  normal  courses  given  annually  by  the  Regional  Teachers 
Asso'iation  of  Asuncion  were  held  in  the  President  Franco  Normal 
School. 

Voc.ATiONAL  SCHOOL. — The  building  for  the  vocational  school 
erected  with  funds  raised  by  charitable  women  of  Asuncion  for  girls 
of  destitute  parents  is  reported  to  be  finished,  and  will  be  inaugurated 
upon  the  installation  of  necessary  equipment. 

SALVADOR 

Rural  school  opened. — On  December  26,  1926,  President 

Quinonez  Molina  motored  to  the  town  of  El  Rosario  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Paz  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  rural  school 
in  that  place.  The  President  has  done  much  to  improve  the  public- 
school  system,  as  he  has  been  fulfilling  his  ante-electoral  promise  to 
further  education  by  the  building  of  new  schools. 
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School  vacation*  camps. — On  December  1,  1926,  the  third  group 
of  children  started  for  the  school  vacation  farm  at  Planes  de  Rendero 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Salvadorean  School  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  At  this  farm  successive  groups  of  children  from  the  capital 
spend  short  vacations  in  the  mountain  air. 

Salvadorean*  Athexecm. — On  January  2,  1927,  the  Salvadorean 
Atheneum  held  a  meeting  in  the  capital  to  honor  Gen.  Jose  Maria 
Peralta  L.  in  recognition  of  distinguished  literary  productions,  and 
also  to  install  the  new  e.xecutive  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Lazaro 
Mendoza  is  president. 

School  gardens. — In  order  to  spread  more  widely  a  knowledge 
of  the  modern  methods  employed  in  agricultural  education,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  all  Government  schools  shall  add  school  gardens  to 
their  plants. 


ARGENTINA 


Night  baking. — On  November  29,  1926,  the  President  of  Argen¬ 
tina  signed  a  decree  whei’ehy  the  National  Labor  Department  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  empowered  to  grant  exemptions  from  the  act  pro¬ 
hibiting  night  work  in  bakeries,  in  specified  circumstances,  to  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  manufacture  of  machine-made  bread. 

For  the  ptirposcs  of  the  decree  all  establishments  in  which  onlj’  mechanical 
processes  are  used  are  considered  as  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
machine-made  bread.  They  may  be  granted  exemptions  from  the  prohibition 
of  night  work: 

(1)  When,  by  reason  of  force  majeure,  a  decrease  in  production  occurs  which 
hindeis  the  regular  working  of  the  industry, 

(2)  In  order  to  meet  national  needs. 

(3)  In  order  to  satisfy  urgent  rccpuiemcnts  for  public  institutions  such  as 
almshouses,  ho.spitals,  or  schools. 

(4)  When  by  accident  the  working  of  the  machinery  is  interrupted  during  the 
daytime.  {Industrial  and  Labour  Information,  Jan.  10,  1927.) 

SALVADOR 

Commercial  Employees’  Union. — A  commercial  employees’ 
union  was  founded  in  San  Salv'ador  in  December.  The  union,  which 
has  appointed  committees  on  publicity,  membership,  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  hopes  to  have  a  membership  of  1,000. 

Labor  association. — The  newly  formed  Artisans’  Cultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Cojutepeque  proposes  to  start  a  library,  lecture  courses, 
and  a  school  for  adults  with  a  section  for  illiterates. 
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AKGENTINA 

Vacation  camps  fok  children  below  normal  in  health. — 
Throe  vacation  camps  for  public  school  children  of  Buenos  Aires 
below  normal  in  health  were  opened  for  the  season  on  December  6, 
1926,  and  two  more  later  in  the  month.  They  were  located  in  five 
of  the  public  parks,  accommodating  respectively  1,000,  450,  1,500, 
1,200,  and  1,100  children  at  once.  Each  group  of  children  is  allotted 
a  certain  length  of  time,  so  that  usually  three  successive  groups  during 
the  season  enjoy  swimming  and  other  recreations  in  the  fresh  air, 
benefiting  also  by  the  good  meals  furnished.  This  is  the  eighth  year 
that  the  city  has  made  this  provision  for  safeguarding  the  health 
of  its  children  in  the  summer. 

Leper  colony. — A  leper  colony  is  to  be  built  by  the  Government 
on  Cerrito  Island  at  the  juncture  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers. 

First  Pan  American  Tuberculosis  Congress. — The  organiza¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  First  Pan  American  Tuberculosis  Congress  has 
set  the  meeting  of  that  body  for  October  10  to  15,  1927,  in  the  city 
of  Cordoba.  During  the  Congress  members  will  visit  hospitals  and 
other  medical  establishments.  The  president  of  the  organization 
committee  is  Dr.  Juan  F.  Cafferata,  who  has  appointed  Dr.  Carlos 
Bonorino  Udaondo  to  constitute  a  committee  to  handle  matters 
connected  with  the  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Social  Service  Institute. — See  page  406. 


BRAZIL 


Twelfth  child  welfare  clinic. — The  twelfth  child  welfare 
clinic  of  the  Public  Health  Service  was  opened  last  December  in  the 
Inhaii’ma  section  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  benefit  of  expectant 
mothei*s  and  children  under  school  age.  Dental  service  for  the 
children  of  the  same  neighborhood  is  soon  to  be  established. 

Red  Cross  news. — In  December  Senhora  Washington  Luis,  wife 
of  the  President  of  Brazil,  was  made  president  of  the  women’s  section 
of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross.  She  was  installed  in  office  on  January  6, 
1927,  that  date  being  made  also  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Paulo  de  Frontin  mouth,  nose,  and  throat  clinic  of  the  Red  Cross. 

First  Brazilian  Tuberculosis  Preventorium. — The  Brazilian 
League  against  Tuberculosis  planned  to  open  in  the  latter  part  of 
January’,  1927,  the  first  tuberculosis  preventorium  in  Brazil.  The 
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institution,  which  is  to  be  in  Paqueta,  is  called  the  Dona  Amelia 
Sanitorium.  It  will  furnish  a  home  for  about  100  children  predis¬ 
posed  to  tuberculosis,  giving;  them  proper  food,  clothing,  medical 
care,  and  education  in  hygiene.  After  the  children  have  reached  a  good 
physical  condition  they  will  be  sent  home,  while  others  will  come  to 
be  made  strong  and  well.  The  institution  will  be  under  the  care  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  first  six  patients  will  be  daughters  of  poor 
tubercular  families  of  Paquetfi  parish. 

CHILE 

lIosPiT.AL  FOR  CHILDREN'. — The  Maiiucl  Arriaran  hospital  for 
children  in  Santiago  offers  some  interesting  features  in  construction 
and  management.  Each  of  the  separate  pavilions  which  make  up 
the  plant  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  and  a  head 
nurse  assisted  by  a  corps  of  student  nurses  from  the  training  school 
connected  with  the  hospital.  At  present  there  are  50  student  nurses, 

4  of  whom  are  sisters  of  charity  connected  with  the  institution.  The 
hospital  service  is  divided  into  medical,  surgical,  and  laboratory 
sections,  each  division  being  under  the  direction  of  a  special  physician. 
The  site  for  the  hospital  was  jmrchased  from  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy 
left  by  Senor  Manuel  Arriaran,  for  whom  the  institution  is  named. 
Large  sums  have  also  been  donated  by  other  persons,  while  the 
Government  made  several  appropriations  for  construction  purposes, 
the  total  cost  of  building  and  grounds  amounting  to  5,246,433  pesos. 
Every  ward  has  a  sun  parlor,  and  for  the  convalescent  children 
kindergarten  classes  are  held  in  the  garden,  where  they  are  enter¬ 
tained  and  taught  to  play  games,  and  to  care  for  and  protect  flowers 
and  plants. 

Athletic  cli'bs. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  University  Athletic  Federation  in  Santiago  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  organize  university  athletic  clubs,  with  swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts  and  all  other  arrangements  necessary  for  sports. 

Dental  service  for  schools. — The  administration  of  the  School 
Dental  Service  for  primary  grades  carried  out  a  very  active  campaign 
last  year  for  the  promotion  of  dental  hygiene  among  the  pupils. 
For  this  purpose  corps  of  dentists,  nurses,  and  inspectors  were 
organized  to  visit  cities  and  schools  where  a  dental  service  had  not 
yet  been  installed.  These  dental  inspectors  also  gave  lectures  on 
pathology  and  dental  hygiene  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  cities 
visited. 

COLOMBIA 

Improvements  in  leper  hospital. — In  the  Agua  de  Dios  Leper 
Hospital  new  water  pipes  and  a  tank  holding  1,000,000  liters  of  water 
have  been  installed.  Another  improvement  in  this  hospital  is  the 
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construction  of  a  now  pavilion,  costing  120,000  pesos,  which  will  con¬ 
tain  all  modern  comforts  and  improvements. 

Subsidy  for  child  health  center. — The  Ministry  of  Instruction 
and  Public  Health  has  passed  a  resolution  providing  a  subsidy  of 
5,000  pesos  a  year  for  a  charity  association  of  Barranquilla,  entitled 
Eatrelhi  de  Caridad,  this  sum  to  he  used  for  the  child  health  center 
which  functions  under  the  direction  of  that  society. 

Activities  of  the  Red  Cross  Committee  of  Manizales. — The 
Red  Cross  Departmental  Committee  of  Caldas  has  purchased,  for 
the  sum  of  12,000  pesos,  a  building  in  which  to  establish  the  Red 
Cross  offices,  a  maternity  center  and  bathing  facilities  for  children. 
The  public  dispensary  which  has  been  functioning  in  that  city  with 
great  success  for  some  time  past  will  also  be  installed  in  the  new 
building. 

COSTA  RICA 

X  ew  laboratory. — A  new  laboratory  for  the  study  of  parasitical 
diseases  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Charity  League  of 
Heredia  during  the  early  part  of  1927.  The  sum  of  5,000  colones  has 
been  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  Government. 

CUBA 

Institute  for  the  blind. — On  January  18,  1927,  the  President 
signed  a  decree  by  virtue  of  which  an  institute  for  the  blind  was 
created  in  Habana  under  the  name  of  Juan  Santos  Fernandez  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  study  the 
various  diseases  and  accidents  producing  blindness  and  to  suggest 
measures  for  their  prevention.  The  institute  will  also  disseminate 
information  relating  to  the  prophylaxis  of  blindness,  organizing  for 
this  purpose  lectures  in  public  and  private  schools  and  in  workshops 
and  factories,  particularly  in  those  where  certain  materials  are  used 
which  are  likely  to  injure  the  eyes.  This  institute  will  also  prepare 
a  census  of  all  the  blind  in  the  Republic,  according  to  age,  sex, 
race,  and  if  possible,  nationalities,  naming  the  cause  of  the  affliction 
in  each  case.  Every  year  the  institute  shall  present  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Public  Charities  on  the  work  accom¬ 
plished,  recommending  any  measures  deemed  necessary  for  further 
developing  the  usefulness  of  this  organization. 

Public  benefits. — Dr.  Francisco  M.  Fernandez,  Secretary  of 
Sanitation  and  Public  Charities,  made  a  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
year  192(5  regarding  the  work  accomplished  by  his  office  during 
that  year.  Among  the  serious  problems  which  were  successfully 
handled  were  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in  Colon,  Tapaste,  and 
Marianao  which  were  quickly  gotten  under  control.  Prompt 
and  effective  action  was  taken  in  reconstruction  work  following  the 
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cyclone  of  October  last,  while  valuable  aid  was  also  rendered  in 
Miami  after  the  similar  disaster  in  that  city.  An  important  cam- 
paijrn  against  malaria  was  commenced  in  Camagiiey  and  Oriente. 
Work  was  likewise  started  on  a  large  national  asylum  for  aged  and 
destitute  survivors  of  the  cyclone  at  Triscornia  encampment.  During 
the  present  year  the  Secretary  of  Sanitation  expects  to  complete  the 
program  of  repairing  and  renewing  the  equipment  of  all  the  various 
hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  Republic,  having  already  ordered  4,000 
complete  outfits.  The  Child  Welfare  Service  will  he  reorganized* 
and  every  effort  will  he  made  to  relieve  the  congestion  at  the  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  Mazorra.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Washington.) 

DOMIXICAN  REPUBLIC 

Child  welfare. — Plans  are  now  being  worked  out,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Public  Charities,  for 
the  organization  of  a  better  baby  contest  and  a  maternity  contest 
to  he  held  during  the  present  year,  probably  in  the  month  of  July. 

New  hospital  ix  Azu.a. — Last  December  a  new  municipal  hos¬ 
pital  was  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Azua.  It  has  been  named  in 
honor  of  Doctor  Vasquez,  President  of  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR 

Bequest  for  xeedv  childrex. — Don  Francisco  Fernandez 
Madrid,  a  native  of  Quito,  was  decorated  by  the  Ecuadorean  Gov¬ 
ernment  shortly  before  his  recent  death  for  his  many  deeds  of  charity. 
By  his  will  he  left  practically  all  his  fortune  to  the  city  of  Quito  to  be 
employed  in  caring  for  needy  children. 

GU.\TEMALA 

Report  of  the  Child  Welfare  Ixstitute. — El  Nino,  the  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Child  Welfare  Society,  reports  that  130  consultations  were 
given  by  the  Child  Welfare  Institute  during  September,  1926,  37  of  the 
children  being  vaccinated  against  whooping-cough.  Besides  this,  35 
articles  of  clothing  were  distributed  and  67  liters  (approximately  71 
quarts)  of  milk  were  given  outside  that  used  in  the  institute  itself. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  month  were  46,329  pesos.  Funds 
were  also  sent  to  the  branch  institutions  in  Quezaltenango  and 
Antigua. 

HAITI 

Saxitatiox. — Sanitary  measures  taken  in  the  Cap-Haitien  district 
for  mosquito  control  have  proved  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  whole  area  is  of  a  marshy  nature  and  rather  difficult  of 
control.  Considerable  work  has  been  accomplished,  however,  in  ditch¬ 
ing,  filling,  cutting  vegetation,  and  oiling.  In  this  district  19  clinics 
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have  been  held  at  18  diflerent  places  in  the  last  few  months,  with  a 
very  good  attendance.  Work  has  been  coininenced  on  the  rural  dis¬ 
pensary  at  Marmeladc,  also  on  the  dispensary  building  at  the  hospital. 
In  the  Marnielade  section  20  clinics  were  held  during  the  month  of 
November  at  7  different  places,  with  a  very  gratifying  attendance. 
New  clinics  were  started  at  L’Attalaye  Plantation  and  at  La  Braude. 
The  clinic  at  the  latter  place  commenced  on  November  10,  the  attend¬ 
ance  increasing  from  49  on  the  opening  morning  to  102  on  November  80. 
{Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adriser-Receirer  General.) 

HONDUUAS 

Baby  cli.mc  axd  milk  statio.x. — The  Gota  de  Leche,  or  free  milk 
station  and  baby  clinic  of  Tegucigalpa,  is  now  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  new  board  of  directors,  as  follows:  President,  Seilora  Camila 
Midence  de  Soto;  honorary  president,  Senora  Emma  viuda  de  Bonilla; 
vice  president,  Senorita  Sofia  Vega;  treasurer,  Sehorita  Rosinda  Fia- 
llos  Z.;  and  secretary,  Sehorita  Amalia  Lanza  y  Lanza. 

This  Gota  de  Leche  in  the  Honduran  capital  conducted  its  annual 
better  baby  show  at  Christmas  time,  giving  a  prize  to  the  baby  whose 
,  weight  curve  was  most  regular  over  a  period  of  six  months;  and  an¬ 

other  prize  to  the  mother  whose  personal  cleanliness  and  that  of  her 
child  showed  that  she  had  most  faithfully  followed  the  rules  for  child 
care.  Toys  and  clothing  were  distributed  to  the  other  children  in  the 
)  clinic. 

t  The  General  Bureau  of  Health,  in  connection  with  the  Child  Wel¬ 

fare  Section  and  the  Gota  de  Leche,  conducts  free  health  examinations 
for  wet  nurses  every  business  day. 

MEXICO 

!  Campaign  against  venereal  disease. — The  Federal  Bureau  of 

Public  Health  has  taken  as  one  of  its  major  activities  for  this  year  the 
*  waging  of  a  national  campaign  against  venereal  disease.  This  cam¬ 

paign  was  opened  on  January  lb  by  Dr.  Bernardo  J.  Gastdlum,  chief 
of  that  bureau,  who,  with  other  officials  and  a  large  corps  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  assistants,  visited  the  city  of  Toluca,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Mexico.  Large  postei’s  with  health  admonitions  were  dis- 
,  tributed  broadcast;  talks  were  given  by  tbe  bureau  physicians  on 

street  corners,  in  theaters,  labor  centers,  and  places  of  popular  amuse¬ 
ment;  nurses  went  from  house  to  house;  and  at  nightfall  three  motion 
picture  outfits  showed  instructive  films.  The  corps  of  experts,  after 
remaining  several  weeks  more  in  the  State,  was  to  move  on  to  another 
center,  there  to  repeat  its  good  work. 

Charities  building. — A  splendid  new  building  for  the  general 
offices  of  the  Public  Charities  was  recently  opened  in  Mexico  City. 


It  also  contains  laboratories,  hakeshops  to  prepare  the  bread  for  all 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Charities,  and  storerooms  for  clothin",  linen,  and  other  supplies. 

P.\N.\MA 

Health  cektificates  for  pehsoxs  employed  in  preparixg 
OR  SERVING  FOODS. — Oil  January  10,  1927,  the  mayor  of  Colon 
issued  a  decree  appointing  two  physicians  to  examine  and  issue  health 
certificates  to  all  pei-sons  employed  in  establishments  serving  foods 
or  beverages,  such  as  hotels,  cook  shops,  ice  cream  parlors,  fruit 
stands,  and  canteens.  A  term  of  20  days  from  January  10  was 
given  for  the  persons  so  engaged  to  be  examined  and  secure  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  good  health  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  the  same 
occupation. 

PARAGl’AY 

Hookworm  c.\mp.\igx. — Following  an  intensive  and  successful 
antihookworm  campaign  in  Acahay,  Ubycuf,  and  Quyquyo,  Dr. 
Pedro  Lopez,  representing  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Paraguay, 
has  begun  a  similar  sanitary  work  in  the  cordillera  region. 

Child  health  station. — A  contribution  of  950  pesos  has  been 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  of  Asuncion  for  giving 
a  daily  glass  of  milk  to  jiupils  in  the  practice  school  suffering  from 
deficient  nutrition. 

Health  peblication. — A  Handbook  of  Practical  Rural  Information 
was  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Land  and  Colonies;  its 
contents  include  a  description  of  and  possible  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  some  of  the  most  common  diseases,  first  aid  treatments,  and 
information  on  medicinal  plants,  their  properties,  and  use. 

PERE 

School  medical  service. — A  report  prepared  by  the  Pedagogical 
Committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  on  the  creation  of  a 
school  medical  service  recommends  that  a  preparatory  course  for 
school  nurses  and  physicians  be  established  and  that  a  school  medical 
service  be  created,  beginning  with  the  schools  in  the  capital  city 
of  Lima. 

UREGEAY' 

Series  of  medical  lecti’res. — Two  lectures  of  a  series  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  hygiene  given  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Medical  Association  were  entitled  “Tj’phoid  Fever  in  Uruguay” 
and  “The  Uruguayan  Fight  Against  Cancer  in  Women,”  presented 
by  Dr.  Justo  F.  (lonzalez  and  Prof.  Enriipie  Pouey,  respectively. 
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VENEZUELA 

Fifth  Venezuelan  Medical  Congress. — The  oponiiif;  session  of 
the  Fifth  Venezuelan  Medical  Congress  was  held  in  Maracay  on 
December  20,  1926.  Important  works  presented  were  those  of  Dr. 
Peter  Miihlens,  an  especially  invited  guest  of  the  Institute  of  Tropical 
Disea.ses  of  Hamburg,  on  the  treatment  of  malaria  and  other  tropical 
diseases,  and  that  of  Sehor  Luis  R.  Oramas,  “Gums  and  Resins  of 
the  Venezuelan  flora,”  the  latter  receiving  an  award  of  5,000  bolivars 
as  being  the  best  paper  presented  to  the  congress.  Among  important 
resolutions  adopted  were  the  following  to  be  presented  as  petitions  to 
the  Government: 

.\  provision  for  a  coinploto  record  of  climatic  and  demographic  conditions  in 
each  section  of  the  Rei)iihlic,  including  a  de.scription  of  geographical,  geological,  aiul 
ethnological  characteristics,  and  the  establishment  of  a  meteorological  station 
with  an  observer  in  each  State,  district  or  territory,  so  that  the  above  data  may 
l)c  presented  to  the  next  medical  congre.ss. 

The  creation  of  a  botanical  garden  in  which  native  plants  may  be  grown  for 
study. 

The  creation  of  a  chair  of  orthodontia  in  the  dental  school  of  the  Central 
University  with  provisions  for  study  for  the  said  chair  by  a  Venezuelan  graduate 
denti.st  in  a  Philadelphia  dental  college,  and  the  appointment  of  school  denti.sts. 

The  congress  adjourned  on  December  25,  1926,  to  meet  in  Caracas 
on  December  13,  1929. 

Better  babies  competition.— On  December  30,  1926,  following 
a  six  months’  competition  conducted  by  the  Simon  Rodriguez  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Caracas  for  children  reared  by  breast  feeding,  a  prize  of  500 
bolivars  was  awarded  the  baby  who  had  made  the  greatest  gain  in 
weight  and  general  good  health  during  that  time.  A  second  prize  of 
100  bolivai’s  was  also  awarded,  and  as  a  result  of  gifts  made  by 
interested  persons,  all  seven  babies  who  had  taken  part  in  the  com¬ 
petition  received  some  award.  This  was  the  first  better  babies  com¬ 
petition  in  Venezuela. 


COSTA  RICA 


Sy.mphony  CONCERT. — Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  farewell 
concert  given  in  San  Jose  on  January  15,  1927,  by  the  Costa  Rican 
symphony  orchestra  on  the  eve  of  its  departure  for  a  tour  of  the 
Central  American  countries  and  Mexico. 
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CUBA 

Gift  of  Cuba  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. — At  a  recent  Cabinet 
meeting  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz,  that  the  Cuban  pavilion  at 
the  recent  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  be  donated  to  the  citj’  of 
Philadelphia. 

HONDURAS 

Death  of  ex-Phesident  Bogran. — The  Government  of  Hon¬ 
duras  declared  three  days  of  official  mourning  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Bogran,  a  former  President  who  died  in  New  Orleans  on 
December  7,  1926,  giving  him  a  funeral  with  presidential  honors. 
Doctor  Bogran  was  a  distinguished  Honduran  physician  and  surgeon 
who  filled  numerous  public  offices,  including  that  of  the  National 
Presidency  for  a  period  of  six  months.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  his 
own  country  and  among  those  who  knew  him  elsewhere. 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo’s  two  hundredth  anniversary. — On  December 
24,  1926,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Monte¬ 
video  was  celebrated  by  that  city.  Congratulatory  notes  were 
received  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Madrid,  and  patriotic  and  historical 
programs  made  up  the  events  of  the  day,  among  which  perhaps  the 
most  important  was  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  in  the  Rambla  Sur, 
a  boulevard  which  is  being  constructed  along  the  southern  water 
front. 

Art  exhibit. — It  was  announced  on  January  7,  1927,  that  the 
First  Annual  Photographic  Art  Exhibition  would  be  held  in  Monte¬ 
video  from  February  16  to  22,  1927,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Uruguayan  Photographic  Association, 


SUBJECT  MATM  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1927 


Privileges  for  colonization  of  Amazonas  Kovcrnmont  lands.  Dee.  1  (Jeorge.  E.  Seltzer,  vice  con.“iil  at 

Man&os. 

Livestock  improvement  in  district... _ _ _ ...  Dec.  -1  Do. 

Mining  laws  of  the  State  of  .\mazonits,  I>aw  N'o.  12tt7 . i...do .  Do. 

Cattle  fair  for  .Man&os,  rt^gional  livestock  e\|X)sition  to  be  ...do _  Do. 

held  at  ManSos,  Sr'pt.  .V",  1!»27. 

November  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil _  Dec.  12  Digby  .V.  Willson,  consul  in  charge, 

Kio  de  Janeiro. 

October  imjHtrts  at  Bahia .  Dec.  16  Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  in 

charge,  Bahia. 

Loan  for  Parahyba  do  Norte .  Dec.  17  Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 

Pernambuco. 

Proposed  new  ge^raphicsil  division  of  Br.izil .  Dec.  23  Digby  .V.  Willson. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  financial  and  commercial  market  dur-  Dec.  2t  1  Do. 
ing  November,  lirjfi. 

I>oans  to  munici|)alities  and  for  construction  and  exten-  Dec.  27  Fre<i  E.  lluhlein,  vice  consul  in 
sion  of  munici|i:U  water  su|i|ily  systems  in  State  of  Rio  charge.  Porto  .\legre. 

Orande  do  Sul. 


charge.  Porto  .\legre. 


Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  Decern-  Jan.  12  Digby  .V.  Willson. 
b«>r,  l!*2fi. 

Project  for  a  s|)ecial  fund  for  the  (en.struction  and  censerva-  Jan.  14  Fred  C.  East  in,  jr.,  consul  at  Rio  de 
tion  of  federal  roetds.  Janeiro. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  at  Bahia  for  ipiarter  ...do _ |  .\llan  Dawson. 

ended  Dec.  31,  1926. 


pier  at  Puntarenas.  and  other  public  works, 
.aw  establishing  “('redito  Ilipotct-ario  de  C 
La  Oaceta,  San  Jos^,  Jan.  19,  1927. 

ri’B.t 


31,  1926. 

!'rop  movement  through  poi 
•luarter  ended  Dck-.  31,  1926. 


for  ()uarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1926. 
teview  of  commerce  and  indui 
quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1926. 


DOMINICAN'  BEPl'RLIC 

mmigration  and  labor,  general  ewnditior 
lummary  of  important  laws  enacted  duri 
of  Congress. 

Customs  and  internal  revenue  collection: 
for  December,  1926. 


Jan. 

>■  i 

Digbv  .\.  Willson. 

Jan. 

18  1 

Do. 

Jan. 

12 

Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at  Car¬ 

tagena. 

Jan. 

15 

Do 

Jan. 

17 

Do. 

Jan. 

•20 

lA^gation,  San  Jos6. 

Jan. 

21 

Do. 

1  1926 

.1  Dec. 

18 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at  San¬ 

tiago  de  Cuba. 

.  Dec. 

21 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 

general  at  Habana. 

.  Dec. 

27 

Francis  R.  Stewart. 

,  Dec. 

31 

Do. 

1 

...do 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 

1 

Nuevitas. 

1  1927 

Jan. 

5 

Augustus  Ostertag,  vice  consul  at 

Matanzas. 

Jan. 

14 

Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  consul  at 

Nueva  Qerona. 

.  Jan. 

18 

Edward  Caffery,  consul  in  charge. 

Habana. 

.  Feb. 

1 

Horace  J.  Dickinson, consul  at  .\n- 

i 

tilla. 

Jan. 

4 

Legation,  Santo  Domingo. 

'  Jan. 

11 

Do. 

Jan. 

14 

Do. 

-  1  Jan. 

18 

W.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto 

ing  days  (agriculture,  industries,  and  arts). 

Review  of  (»mmerce  and  industries  of  district  for  quarter  |...do.. 
ended  Dec.  31,  1926.  I 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OE  CONSUI^R  REPORTS 
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Reports  received  to  February  15,  1927— 

-Coiitimied 

Subjwt 

Date 

.\ulhor 

ECUADOR 

Novomber,  lirjii,  riiwt  on  commerce  and  industries . i 

1926 

Dec.  12 

Harold  D,  Clum.  consul  in  charge 

Vegetable  ivory  crop  and  prices . 

1927 

Jan.  15 

at  Guayaquil. 

Legation,  Quito. 

GUATEMALA 

U|M-ning  of  American  Academy  in  Quatemala . l 

Jan.  11 

Legation. 

PANAMA 

Xovember.  Itfifi.  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

1926 
Dec.  9 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at  Pana- 

Loan  for  construction  of  new  branch  of  Chiriqui  Railroad, 

Dec.  13 

ma  City. 

Legation,  Panama  City. 

and  for  the  extension  of  the  national  highway  system. 

Contract  lor  establishment  of  whale  fishery . , 

Dec.  14 

Do. 

Law  tiO  promulgated  Dec.  17, 1926— Construction  of  roads... 

1927 

Jan.  11 

Do. 

Decemlwr  retmrt  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Jan.  14 

1  H.  D.  .Myers. 

Contract  for  exploration  for  “hidden  treasure”. . 

Jan.  24 

Do. 

.\nniial  re|M>rt  of  commerce  and  industries  for  1926 . 

'  Jan.  25 

Do. 

PARAGUAY 

i 

1 

Banco  .Vgricola  calls  wonomic  conference,  itnmigration 

Jan.  8 

1  Legation,  .\suncion. 

and  labor  matters. 

URUGUAY 

Kei)ort  on  general  financial  and  economic  conditions— Wool 

Jan.  13 

Legation,  Montevideo. 

i 

market;  crop  conditions;  livestock;  debt,  exchange, etc. 

VENEZUELA 

.\nnual  rejwrt  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1925  . 

1926 

Dec.  29 

1  George  R.  Phelan,  vice  consul  at 

1927 

j  Puerto  Cabello. 

'  A. K.Sloan,consulat Maracaibo. 
Do. 

Oil  reiK)rt  from  .Maracaibo  district  for  month  of  December, 

Jan.  19 

1926. 

Statement  of  "Banco  de  Maracaibo,”  Dec.  31,  1926 . 

Jan.  25 

!  Do. 

Statement  of  “  Banco  Comercial  de  Maracaibo,”  for  Dec. 

...do _ 

.!  Do. 

■"iimrnna- 


